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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonpeEnt. | 

LL congresses do not encounter the same 

difficulties. Some, despite, or else because 
of, all the efforts of diplomatists, fail to arrive at 
any result, while others; on the contrary, attain 
their end at the:first moment. The congress of 
modistes has settled thé fashion of the Exposi- 
tion costume, and the,sjening powers—in other 
terms, the ladies of fashion—have fully acqui- 
esced in their decision." 

The Exposi-. * 
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while the back is laid in deep pleats, or else 
disposed in a small pouf (for this has reap- 
peared). Above this fall the ends of a corsage 
which is neither a basque nor a masculine frock- 
coat or dress-coat, but which partakes of all these. 
This corsage opens over that of the dress, or, if 
the latter is without a corsage, it is completed by 
a plastron of the same material as the dress. The 
corsage of which I speak will be called the cor- 
sage ,polonaise, and will always be made of an- 
other. material than the dress material, with de- 
signs or stripes, pointillé, or with raised flowers, 


while the under-dress should always be of plain 
| material. 

But we have not yet arrived at these toilettes. 
The present season, which is as brilliant as the 
winter has been dull, admits of all kinds of toi- 
lettes simultaneously for the theatre, the concert, 
and morning and evening réwnions. I have seen 
something remarkable in the Watteau style, 
which I will describe: Puffed tablier of garnet 
faille, while the other breadths were faille striped 
with garnet and old gold color, the garnet stripes 
showing a design in old gold color and the gold- 
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colored stripes a design in garnet. Very low 
corsage cut heart-shape and made of garnet faille 
combined with the striped material. Garnet ep- 
aulets, and striped sleeves with garnet cuffs. 
These sleeves reached a little below the elbow. 
Crépe lisse ruches were set into the neck, which 
was all in heart-shape, even to the upper part 
made of striped faille. On the bottom of the 
sleeves were similar deep ruches. Very long 
mitts of garnet silk embroidered with old gold col- 
ored beads. This toilette was designed to be worn 
at a dinner by the daughter of Maréchal Niel, 
Mlle. D——. 





tion costume is 
short — really * 
short, as it only 
reaches the 
ankle. But, 
apart from this 
diminished 
length, it of- 
fers no percep- 
tible modifica- 
tions of the 
style of dresses 
worn at pres- 
ent. It still 
borrows its ef- 
fects from 
the combina- 
tion and the 
complicated 
trimmings, va- 
rying, one 
might say, on 
each breadth 
of the dress. I 
will —_ indicate 
the chief types 
now in prepara- 
tion, but which 
will not make 
their appear- 
ance for some 
weeks, 

First, there 
is the skirt, 
over which falls 
a polonaise of 
almost the 
same length, 
but open in 
the front and 
back, and slash. 
ed on the sides. 
It is only 
through these 
openings that 
the skirt and 
its trimmings 
are seen. Be- 
tween our- 
selves, econom- 
ical ladies, this 
skirt is very 
often fictitious ; 
it does not al- 
ways extend to 
the belt, and it 
frequently hap- 
pens to be com- 
posed of mere- 
ly the bottom 
of a skirt and 
of trimmings, 
which are set 
under the open- 
ings in the po- 
lonaise, thus 
simulating a 
skirt extending 
to the belt. 

Another style 
of the Exposi- 
tion costume 
is as follows: 
Short dress very 
much trim- 
med; that is 
to say, the tab- 
lier is trimmed, 
and the side 
breadths are 
ornamented 
with pleatings 
or draperies, 
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Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Stemrenne Ficuu-MAntitta AND 
Svow-FLakE Crota Dress.—Fronrt. 
[For Back, see Illustration on Page 316.] 
For description see 





For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. X., Figs. 51-59. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 
10 to 12 Years otp.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 2, P. 820.] 
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Fig. 3.—Cameu’s-HAIR 
MANTLE.—Front. 
[See Fig. 5.] 

For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS AND WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 4.—CAcHEMIRE DES 


For description see 


Among very 
elegant toi- 
lettes to be 
worn during 
the day for 
driving I must 
mention the 
beautiful white 
silk gauzes 
which are in 
preparation for 
the summer. 
They will be 
trimmed with 
bands of the 
same gauze em- 
broidered with 
colored silk in 
a design repre- 
senting a vine 
of small flow- 
ers, such as 
myosotis, rose- 
buds, ete., with 
olive foliage, 
and scalloped 
with olive silk. 

It is an- 
nounced that 
there will be 
fewer. wrap- 
pings of the 
dress material 
and more of 
black silk, as- 
sociated indis- 
eriminately 
with all dress- 
es. But this 
prediction was 
made last year 
at the same 
date, without 
being realized. 
For carriage 
and travelling 
wraps light 
cloths of plain 
cachemire des 
Indes in mas- 
tic or noisette 
very light 
shades, lesig- 
nated by the 
general term 
of Livrée, are 
chiefly worn. 
Ladies of ex- 
treme elegance 
wear (only in 
the carriage) 
long mantles of 
silk in a dark 
écru shade 
with brocaded 
designs in vari- 
ous colors, and 
trimmed with 
fringe in the 
color of the de- 
> = 
signs. 

Among com- 
paratively sim- 
ple trimmings 
designed for 
plain dresses 
there figures in 
the first rank 
woolen braids 
of all colors 
and all widths, 
embroidered 
with wool in 
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Fig. 5. —CAMEL’s-HAIR 
MANTLE.—Back. 
[See Fig. 3.] 

For description see 
Supplement. 
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shades selected to suit the toilette, the age of 
the wearer, and the hour of the day. For an 
unostentatious morning costume designed for 
walking and shopping, the trimming should be 
of braid in a dark color, embroidered in the 
same color in a lighter shade. For visiting, 
promenades, and bright, sunny days, on the con- 
trary, the embroidery should represent a cordon 
of flowers. Each day, we might say, produces 
a novelty in embroidery. Just now the latest 
device is to embroider dresses with applications 
of cloth cut into very small flowers and extreme- 
ly light foliage. The stems are embroidered 
in silk, and the flowers are stitched on with 
similar silk. This embroidery, which is very 
rapidly executed, shows a particular kind of re- 
lief. I have seen in preparation a dress of olive 
faille trimmed entirely with this embroidery, 
which represented myosotis, with the foliage 
made of olive cloth in lighter shades than the 
faille, but the whole in very soft tones. 

Bonnets, which are still extremely small, are in 
most varied shapes. A large number are made 
of coarse straw in very high shape, with the brim 
caught up on one side, and trimmed with an ex- 
tremely long gauze veil wound around the crown. 
Others are covered with one or several feathers 
laid flat in such fashion as to cover the bonnet. 
A steel bead is fastened on the end of each strand 
of the feather. 

In reviewing all the principal features of fash- 
ion, I should say that we are approaching, if not 
the disappearance, at least the transformation of 
the polonaise. It is growing so long that it can 
no longer be called any thing but a dress, the 
bottom of which is trimmed to simulate a skirt. 
Sometimes, too, the polonaise forms a very long 
corsage in front, with ends only on the sides and 
back, or else these ends are only on the sides, 
and not in the back nor in front. The corsage 
is then in princesse shape, and the ends on the 
sides are prolonged on the skirt, on which the 
trimmings are disposed in such fashion that the 
ends of the corsage appear surrounded by the 
trimming. 

’ Lingerie partakes of the extravagant fancy 
which is the rule just at present. Collars, even 
those made of linen, are square in the back 
and pointed in front, or else with three points, 
one in the middle of the back and the other 
two in front. They are embroidered with cot- 
ton in two or three different colors. There 
are also many collars with pleated ends, turned 
down so as to trim the corsage. Besides this 
there are in preparation a host of fichus, or rath- 
er small shawls, of white muslin, worn as wraps— 
that is, veiling the figure—during the warm days 
of summer. These little shawls are principally 
designed for young girls and for sea-side toilettes. 
They will be trimmed with the coarse white lace 
which fashion favors, or else they will be merely 
embroidered in scallops on the edge with white 
or colored cotton to match the dress. 

Eswetine RayMonn. 
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Oa Cut Paper Patterns of a new and can- 
venient Short Princesse Dress with Scarf, and of 
a graceful Sacque, Over-Skirt, and Demi-trained 
Skirt, will be published with our next Number, 
Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns mailed on 
receipt of Postage. 





0@~ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for May 11 contains a fine double-page 
engraving, entitled “ For this they Fight—an In- 
cident of the War in Turkey,” and a page of 
Sketches in Famaica, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY for May 18. 





A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
MAY. 

AY, the second month in the old Alban 
calendar, the fifth in our own, is the 
darling of poets, the queen of the year. Yet 
® popular superstition, still surviving in 
some rustic communities, held it for cen- 
turies an unlucky month to be married in. 
And a like tradition remands it especially 
to the possession of witches. The first no- 
tion was doubtless a survival of the period 
when the old Romans celebrated the Lemu- 
ria, or feasts of the dead, in May, at which 
times the spirits of the departed were be- 
lieved to fill the air, and to resent any for- 
getfulness of their presence with visitations 
of misfortune. The general belief of the 
Middle Ages—hardly yet extinct in the fast- 
nesses of mountains and forests—that the 
witches held May-day rendezvous on the 
Brocken, the Blocksberg, and other misty 
summits, was originally a faith in the as- 
semblages of goddesses and their retiuues, 





making progresses through the land at the 
opening of spring, and becoming visible to 
their believing votaries in the shifting 
clouds about the peaks. So, also, the May- 
day celebration, which was the delight of 
royalty itself in England hardly two cen- 
turies ago, and whose observance still re- 
mains in remote hamlets, dates its long an- 
cestry from Aryan myth and immemorial 
usage. 

In our modern life, whence all this pagan 
prettiness is faded, May has been full of 
birthdays of large moment to the world. 
On the Ist of May, 1672, in pleasant Wilt- 
shire, was born a gentle, friendly, thought- 
ful soul, to become poet, essayist, critic, po- 
litical writer, minister to the crown; the 
friend of DrypEN, of Porr, of STEELE, of 
Swirt, of GarTH, of the brilliant Lady Mon- 
TAGUE; the father of Will Honeycomb and 
Sir Roger de Coverley ; “the most delightful 
talker in the world,” as Pope called him; 
the man who in a coarse age made morality 
fashionable; the cheerful, self-respecting, 
Christian gentleman—JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Keeping his fortieth birthday in the Low 
Countries the while the year-old ADDISON 
tottered on uncertain feet, another May-day 
child, that great military genius VAUBAN, 
pondered his untried system of parallels by 
means of which the doomed city of Maes- 
tricht was once more to fall into alien hands 
—VAUBAN, whose history is the history of 
France through half of the brilliant, treach- 
erous, ravening seventeenth century, who 
invented not only parallels, but the fixed 
bayonet, changing thus the fortunes of war, 
yet who lives in memory as “the most up- 
right, simple, true, and modest man of his 
age.” 

But to Ireland and the eighteenth century 
was born the May-day child whose fame is 
greatest. In 1769—the memorable birth- 
year of NAPOLEON, CUVIER, CHATEAUBRIAND, 
Sout, and HUMBOLDT—ARTHUR WELLES- 
LEY, Duke of Wellington, came into this 
breathing world to change the map of Eu- 
rope, and hurl that splendid despot Bona- 
PARTE from a throne to captivity and exile 
on a lonely island rock. While yet a young 
man of thirty-eight, WELLESLEY sat in the 
Parliament which proscribed the slave-trade 
with the West Indies, May 1, 1807; and at 
eighty-two that good gray head added dig- 
nity to the pomp and splendor of the first 
World’s Fair, opened May 1, 1851. 

The 2d of May is dedicated to St. ArHa- 
nasius, Bishop of Alexandria in the fourth 
century, whose name the creed of the Epis- 
copal Church bears, and whose belief it em- 
bodies, though probably of later origin. On 
this day also, died, in 1520, at Fontainebleau, 
LEONARDO DA VINCI, the most versatile gen- 
ius of his brilliant epoch. Not only great 
painter, but master of sculpture, architect- 
ure, music, engineering, and mechanics, he 
possessed also a vast knowledge of botany, 
mathematics, astronomy, and anatomy, in 
which latter science he anticipated discov- 
eries made nearly a century later. “The 
Last Supper,” so familiar through engrav- 
ings and photcgraphs, painted in 1497, when 
LEONARDO was forty-five, was the greatest 
work of art the world had yet seen. Yet 
this sublime genius, whom HALLAM calls the 
first figure of the fifteenth century, not only 
constructed a remarkable canal for Milan, 
but invented the wheelbarrow ! 

LEONARDO was seventeen when that re- 
markable statesman and author NicoLo 
MACCHIAVELLI was born at Florence, May 3, 
1469, the day which, in 1761, saw the birth 
of the German poet KoTzEBvuE, and in 1845 
the parting of the gentle spirit of THomas 
Hoop, who died in poverty and sorrow at 
the early age of forty-seven. 

May 4, 1782, was born, in the French colo- 
ny of Louisiana, JoHN JAMES AUDUBON, the 
naturalist. On that day, in 1799, Seringapa- 
tam was taken by the English, and their 
empire in India established. 

On the 5th of May, 482, was born the Em- 
peror JUSTINIAN, whose best claim to re- 
membrance is his Pandects, or Body of Laws. 
On that day, in 1821, the prisoner of St. Hele- 
na ended his turbulent, lawless life. 

On the 6th of May, 1585, was born at Ac- 
quoi, in Holland, CoRNELIUs JANSEN, father 
of the Jansenists, whose differences with 
the Jesuits made so large a part of the his- 
tory of the next century. On the 9th of 
May, 1805, died JoHANN CHRISTOPH FRIED- 
RICH SCHILLER, the greatest, after GOETHE, 
of German poets. “I will make SCHILLER 
as large as life—that is, colossal,” said DAaNn- 
NECKER, the sculptor, on hearing of his 
death. On May 11, 1778, died Mr. Pit, the 
great Earl of Chatham, the defender of the 
rights of the American colonies. On the 
12th of May, 1641, perished on the scaffold 
at Tower Hill, London, the proud Earl of 
Strafford, tyrant of Ireland, persecutor in 
England, political criminal, but man of many 
private virtues. On May 13, 1619, a far no- 
bler victim had laid his reverend head on 
the block at the Hague, when Joun of Bar- 
neveldt suffered death for maintaining an 
absolute religious toleration. On May 14 





1796, EDWARD JENNER established the prin- 
ciples of vaccination. On the 20th of May, 
1506, CoLumBus died of a broken heart at 
Valladolid, in Spain. On the 2lst of May, 
twenty-one years later, Puri IL, great- 
grandson of the good IsaBELLA, bigot, per- 
secutor, cold-hearted schemer, entered on 
his ill-starred existence in the same city. 
He was a lad of sixteen when that solitary 
thinker NicHoLas CoPpERNICUS died at 
Thorn, in Prussia, having experienced the 
cost of heresy, but not the glory of his vast 
discovery. 

On the 23d of May, 1498, when HENRY 
VIII. was a frolicsome lad of seven, and Lu- 
THER a fifteen-year-old rustic just enter- 
ing the Latin school at Eisenach, and pret- 
ty ANNE BOLEYN yet unborn, the English 
Reformation found one of its first uncon- 
scious impulses in the burning of the monk 
SAVONAROLA at Florence. And on that day 
in Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, in 1810, 
was born one of the most remarkable wom- 
en of her time—MARGARET FULLER. 

On the 27th of May, 1564, died JoHn CaL- 
VIN, at Geneva. On the 29th of May, 1588, 
the Invincible Spanish Armada swept down 
the Tagus, bent on the conquest of heretic 
England—a fleet of 136 ships, mounted with 
3165 pieces of cannon, worked by 8746 mari- 
ners, besides 2088 slaves, and carrying 31,639 
soldiers. On the 29th of May, 1630, CHARLES 
II. of England was born, and on that day, 
thirty years later, he came to the throne of 
his fathers. Until the year 1859 there re- 
mained an ordinance of Parliament decree- 
ing an annual observance of the day as one 
of prayer and thanksgiving for “ the peace- 
able restoration” of this heartless voluptua- 
ry and easy-going scamp. 

On the 30th of May, 1672, when ADDISON 
was four weeks old, PETER the Great was 
born at Moscow. On that day, according to 
the legend, King ARTHUR of the Round Ta- 
ble died, in 542. On that day JERoME of 
Prague suffered martyrdom at Constance, in 
1416. And on that day was wrought the 
most infamous crime of a faithless age, in 
the burning, as a witch, of the heroic Maid 
of Orleans, in the market-place of Rouen, in 
1431. As Decoration-day it has become a 
national observance in a land undreamed of 
by the wisest of her executioners. On May 
31, 1855, died that child of genius and sor- 
row CHARLOTTE BRONTE. And on some un- 
known day of May, in the year 1265, was 
born at Florence that greatest poet of the 
modern world save SHAKSPEARE, DANTE 
ALIGHIERL 








QUEEN OF SPADES. 
N these pleasant days of the year, proph- 
esying the bloom of days to come, and 
perhaps not pleasanter in their fulfillment 
than in their prophecy, one’s thoughts turn 
to the flower beds and all the sweet places 
from which blossoms are to come; one re- 
calls the fresh and delicious smell of the 
just-upturned earth, as sweet sometimes aft- 
er rain as the scents of flowers themselves, 
the delight of the great expectations with 
which seeds are planted, the patient pleas- 
ure of watching the result, the gay flaunt- 
ing of the full-grown blossoming things at 
last, and the daily filling of the vases from 
their store. 

In England and in France, and in other 
lands as well, almost all ladies do a little 
gardening of their own, wearing coarse 
gloves and shade hats the while, and hav- 
ing tools adapted to their use, and they 
think they find their account in it, not only 
in the flowers themselves and the ornamen- 
tation of the spot of ground, but in the 
health and strength that old Mother Earth 
loves to give to all who come into such close 
contact with her. It would be a good thing 
for the health of our own women if the 
same thing were as general a custom here; 
and we have no doubt that much of the im- 
proved health among them in the last quar- 
ter of a century is due to a larger out-door 
life than of old, and the consequent better 
oxygenation of the blood. 

It does not need the possession of spa- 
cious lawns and gardens for a woman to be 
able to cultivate her own plot, for of course 
they would pass far beyond her power, al- 
though with the most extended grounds 
some one little corner may be retained for 
the private dabbling of the mistress. But 
if one has only three square yards of land, 
it is better to fill it with flowers than to let 
it run to weeds. Indeed, the most brilliant 
and the most ornamental display of flowers 
we ever saw was CELIA THAXTER’s little 
garden beneath her cottage windows at 
Appledore, gorgeous upon the background 
of the sea, not any larger than an ordinary 
boudoir, and where nothing was set in prim 
beds, but, as some one has described it, “a 
yard full of flowers, full to the fence-top, 
and covering every inch of ground with 
their glad luxuriance ; not a weed anywhere 
—quite crowded out by these burning, glow- 
ing, starry, gladsome creatures,” and of 
which the poetess herself has written: 





“The barren island dreams in flowers, while blow 
The south winds, drawing haze o’er sea and land, 
Yet the great heart of ocean, throbbing slow, 
Makes the frail blossoms vibrate where they stand.” 


It would seem as if none need be so busy 
that they can not give an hour’s work to 
the preparation of a little garden-plot, or to 
tiny spots of flowers here and there about 
the grass, and one or two hours at different 
times during the summer to the care of such 
places, for it hardly requires more; and they 
are poor indeed who can not afford the ex- 
pense of the few seeds and bulbs required, 
and, to our mind, had better afford them as 
a luxury, and dispense with something pre- 
viously deemed necessary, than do without 
them. Not only is it one of the most gra- 
cious pleasures in the world to see the place 
blossoming that, if your effort had not been 
made, would be a barren waste, but the 
flowers themselves repay all trouble in the 
gentle and sweet excitement that they bring, 
as you watch day by day the pouting of a 
bud and the slow unveiling of its bosom, as 
you see the first sun strike them all trem- 
ulous with dew in the morning, as you see 
them living their sweet night life by star- 
light or moon, and think that if you really 
did not create this beauty, yet but for you 
it would never have existed. What else 
will so small an amount of exertion com- 
pass at all comparable in effect with the 
charm of a mass of all sorts and colors of 
flowers, tossing in the wind and shining in 
thesun? There, in the spring, we will have 
the snow-drop and crocus and the tulip; 
the fleur-de-lis, the flower of France and 
chivalry, whose perfume will, at some time, 
steal across the senses of our children, long 
gone from home, and bring back all their 
memories; here will be a bed of violets 
sending up penetrating incense, a honey- 
suckle covering the fence it clothes with 
beauty and fragrance, the snow of feverfew, 
the deep blue of old Canterbury-bells, impish 
columbines, velvet auriculas and pansies, 
damask roses and Scotch, and by-and-by the 
white rose climbing into upper chamber 
windows; here will be one burning bed of 
rose and scarlet geraniums, a stock of vivid 
blue larkspurs, a gay motley of petunias and 
nasturtiums; here will be the tropical late 
white lilies, coreopsis and zinnia, tiger-lilies 
to absorb the August heats, Mexican sage to 
give the key to the splendors of the dying 
leaf, chrysanthemums blooming on the edge 
of autumn chills, and, any where, patches of 
unkillable four-o’clock making rainbows in 
the morning sunshine. The greater part of 
such things, once planted, have not to be 
renewed, but will come up and out next 
year of themselves. The geraniums need but 
a@ morning’s potting in the fall, a morning’s 
plunging in the spring, and perhaps not al- 
ways so much time as that; the bu!bs need 
half an hour’s service in taking up and set- 
ting out again, the few annuals even less 
time than that, and the beds themselves 
hardly more than an afternoon’s attention 
in spading and enriching. And what a 
multiplex reward the slight expenditure of 
care and time and labor yields! the tre- 
mendous multiplication of a single grain of 
wheat is nothing to it. You have the love- 
liness of the flower, the gratification of ex- 
quisite odors, the health given by the 
out-door work, and a certain undefinable 
nearness to nature obtained in the same 
way, as if you and nature wrought togeth- 
er; then you have the sense of possession, 
the power of bestowing gifts and compli- 
ments in double handfuls of flowers, the 
means of filling vases and jars and giving a 
house ornament that amply supplies the 
place of costlier, since nothing equals the 
grace and beauty of flowers, and to buy 
them would be costly work; and you have 
the constant presence, besides, of things full 
of associations, and particularly of early as- 
sociations, when all impressions were made, 
as it were, on virgin soil, and when flowers 
carried messages to the young brain and 
heart that they have never since been able 
to reach so freely. 

As much as all this pleasure is that of 
pottering among the roots and herbs, when 
one has once experienced it, with one’s own 
hands; of establishing, as it were, a sort of 
communication with all the unknown cur- 
rents of the earth, as one bends over it and 
burrows in it; and of working off in it all 
one’s little tempers and megrims more 
healthily and speedily than with the electric 
needle point or with the soothing pencil, so 
that every garden becomes little less than a 
garden of Eden. The pretty work of trowel 
and spade and shears does one, moreover, 
another kindness yet: one gets familiar with 
the sweet brown earth; one grows to love it ; 
all the horror once held of being laid away 
in it at last vanishes; one recognizes it as 
the mother of creation, and is willing to 
sleep in that bosom. There comes into al- 


most every family, too, if one ever observes 
concerning it, a certain refinement with the 
cultivation of flowers: “mother’s flowers” 
are to be respected, flying feet turn aside 
from them, flying balls go in other directions; 
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the girl is a little more the conscious lady 
who makes the boutonniére for the brother, 
the brother is softened for a moment or two 
from his too exuberant vitality, and years 
afterward both are the richer for the recol- 
lections that some chance pansy, or daisy, 
or star-of-Bethlehem, or bachelor’s-button, 
brings back. For pleasure, then, for profit, 
for improvement, for the sake of the present 
and the future, let us all have gardens, if 
they are even hardly larger than a grave; 
trusting, too, that in consequence of the 
stimulation we shall give the love of flow- 
ers by our little help, our own graves shall 
one day bloom all the brighter in the sun 
and “ blossom in purple and red.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
YOUNG GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


OUNG girls just in their teens wear costumes 
very similar to the short suits now worn by 
ladies. The kilt skirt is especially appropriate 
for these young demoiselles on account of its sim- 
ple folds and its freedom from flounces, and the 
cut-away coat suits them because of its jaunti- 
ness, The scarf passed below the hips and tied 
on one side or behind is liked for plump girls 
with large hips, while a short apron over-skirt 
turned up all around @ la blanchisseuse is used for 
those who are very slender. The kilt reaches to 
the ankles, and has a deep yoke atthe top. The 
coat must be quite long in order to conceal the 
yoke, and to serve for a street wrap as well as for 
a house dress. The vest is usually of silk, and is 
made entirely separate from the coat, so that it 
may be alternated with other vests of white piqué 
or of checked woolen. The merest piping of silk 
is used for trimming such dresses. For nice oc- 
casions summer bourette with silk is made in this 
way; for more general wear the material is pin- 
head checks of black, blue, green, or brown with 
white in wool goods of light quality. Round bul- 
let-shaped buttons of polished horn, such as are 
sold for 25 cents a dozen, are put on these wool- 
en dresses, and shaded pearl buttons are chosen 
for the nicer bourettes. For the mountains, the 
sea-shore, and country use generally these suits 
are made of flannel, either light gray, or dark 
blue, or green, and are merely stitched near the 
edges in several parallel rows. Gray or brown 
de bége is made by this design for travelling 
dresses and for school suits. If any trimming is 
used, narrow worsted braid is sewed in rows on 
the over-skirt and jacket. Those who like still 
more dressy suits put bands of trimming near the 
bottom of the kilt pleats, such as one or two rows 
of very wide braid, or else bands of bias silk serve 
asa border. Another fancy is to put an upright 
pointed bit of silk on each kilt pleat; this is 
about four inches Jong, is cut off bias across the 
top, and begins on the extreme end of each pleat. 
For percale, lawn, and calico dresses for young 
girls the favorite model is the pleated basque 
with a square yoke in back and front, and a deep 
collar turned over as a Carrick, or else merely a 
Byron collar. The over-skirt is a long apron 
gathered back by a bow in the sheath design 
that accompanies the cut-away coat suit illustra- 
ted in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XI. The skirt is trimmed 
with a single border flounce. The best plan when 
making the pleated basque is to fit a lining in 
basque shape, and then cover it with the yoke 
and pleated part. In order to have the material 
all shrink alike when washed, this lining should 
be of the material of the dress; the nicest 
imported suits of wash goods are all lined in 
this way. One of the most durable fabrics for 
young girls’ dresses is the linen lawn with white 
grounds dotted or strewn with Japanese figures, 
or else barred or striped with color; they cost 
25 or 30 cents a yard, do not fade, are cool, and 
wear well, They are made up in the way just 
described, and trimmed with fluted ruffles that 
are edged with the narrowest fine torchon lace, 
and will endure rough usage from school-girls. 
Next there are the Scotch ginghams in their cool 
clean patterns of broken lines and bars of pink 
with blue, or else dark blue, red, or green on 
white. These are similarly made, and edged with 
narrow Hamburg-work, all white, or else with 
scallops of red or blue to suit the color in the 
gingham. The percales with dark grounds, olive, 
gray, or blue, and bourette effects, or else polka 
dots, are chosen with the soft finish, but not with 
the glaze that makes them wash badly. Bias 
bands of the same and knife-pleatings are the 
trimmings for these. Pretty calicoes for ten 
cents a yard, and sometimes less, have sprigs of 
color, and a border that makes very neat trim- 
ming in plain bands or on ruffles. 


DRESSES FOR SMALLER GIRLS. 


The princesse dresses worn by girls of twelve 
years, and the tiniest little ones also, are no lon- 
ger plain, nor are they trimmed with scarfs. The 
fancy this season is to add jacket fronts to them, 
giving them in some designs the effect of a cut- 
away coat, while the princesse back is preserved. 
This jacket begins at the side in the under-arm 
seams, and is buttoned by one, two, or three but- 
tons across the breast. These are made up of 
French bunting, and trimmed with bands of silk 
piped with silk of another color. This French 
bunting should be dampened and pressed before 
it is made up, in order to shrink it at once, so 
that it will not shrink out of shape after it is 
worn, Another new design is that of putting 
pleats down the front of princesse dresses, be- 
ginning them with a band of trimming that out- 
lines a yoke; the garment is then buttoned be- 
hind. Still others have apron fronts, and some 
kilt-pleating in the back; indeed, the greater 
number of princesse dresses are cut off in the 
back below the waist, and finished off with kilt- 
pleating. Two or three cardinal collars are even 
more popular than yokes on the smallest prin- 








cesse dresses. 


Plastron fronts simply piped and 
trimmed with a row of small yet thick pearl but- 
tons down the middle are pretty on these lit- 
tle dresses; other plastrons are of silk laid in 


fine pleats the whole length of the front. A ja- 
bot of colored silk loops is another pretty trim- 
ming for the front of such dresses, Shell pleat- 
ings of silk edge the bottom of the fine bourette 
dresses imported for these little women. Gray 
pointillé wool with pink or rose dots of silk 
makes these dresses very effectively. 


PIQUE DRESSES. 


White piqué dresses are not as much used as 
they formerly were, now that small girls are pro- 
vided with such pretty colored dresses. As the 
season advances they will be made up in repped 
piqué in the princesse designs just described with 
jackets in front. The trimmings are narrow em- 
broidered edgings in close Hamburg-work or else 
in more showy open designs, 


WHITE MUSLIN SLIPS. 


White muslin slips for little girls under five 
years are box-pleated from the neck down to the 
edge, where they are finished off with a wide 
edging of embroidery, or else they are cut short- 
er, and a Spanish flounce is added. These have 
three box pleats in front and three behind; the 
pleats are stitched in first, and the garment is 
then cut in loose sacque shape. They are worn 
with or without a sash according to fancy. A row 
of insertion between the pleats makes them very 
showy. Nansook is the favorite material for 
these. Very plain and stylish muslin dresses have 
the box pleats down the front only, while the 
back is plain below the waist, and a pleating is set 
in there, either in kilt pleats or else in double box 
pleats ; the flounce is then omitted, and a narrow 
edging is the finish. The little yoke slips, with 
all the remainder of the dress flowing loosely from 
this yoke, are still worn. Narrow Smyrna edging 
is now used on the ruffles of these muslin dresses, 
as it is more substantial than Valenciennes, and 
may be found almost as fine. The dressy white 
toilettes that are worn over colored silk are in 
yoke slips or else princesse coats made entirely 
of puffs of nansook separated by Valenciennes 
insertion. 

COLORED SLIPS. 


Colored dresses are more worn by girls of three 
to five years of age than they formerly were. The 
fine French zephyrs and Scotch ginghams are 
made in pleated dresses like the white ones just 
noted, and each box pleat is bordered with Ham- 
burg edging. There are also gray and buff linen 
dresses in priacesse shape edged with gay colored 
embroidery done on cashmere. 


APRONS. 


Aprons for small girls are now made of white 
nansook, high in the neck, with a yoke, and fully 
gathered below, and they may be with sleeves or 
without. On very stylishly dressed children they 
are most worn without sleeves, and are long enough 
to nearly conceal the dark blue or brown flannel 
dress worn beneath. Economical mothers add 
sleeves ; and though the little garment is open all 
the way down the back, being buttoned only in 
the yoke, it will serve as a dress over pretty white 
petticoats. 

WRAPS. 


Jackets for misses and for very small girls are 
in the cut-away shape, without vests. They are 
single-breasted, and fastened by two or three but- 
tons; a seam defines the waist line, and pocket 
flaps are set on at the back in this seam. The 
edges are merely stitched, or else they are bound. 
Gray homespun English cloths, or else dark navy 
blue cloth, are the favorite materials for these 
wraps. For school use, and on cool days in the 
country, the long Ulster is now worn with Carrick 
capes, and a belt that confines the back, but does 
not appear in front. These are also made of the 
English homespun cloths. Water-proof cloaks 
of dark blue or gray are also made in slender 
Ulster shapes, with a hood or with Carrick capes. 
Dressy little coats for girls of four or five years 
are long princesse shapes, made of white piqué, 
trimmed with embroidery in open guipure de- 
signs. Very pretty trimmings for these are also 
made of braid crocheted in star patterns and 
used as insertion. 


HATS, COLLARS, ETC. 


For misses are straw hats in Derby shape with 
rolled brims, or else with square crowns and brims 
turned up like those of English walking hats. 
For smaller girls are sailor crowns with the brim 
rolled up all around; these come in red, blue, 
brown, black, and white striped straw. There 
are also most fanciful round hats with the top of 
the crown buttoned over, or else in a Japanese 
point ; these are of checkered straw, and look like 
a basket turned upside down. For little girls of 
five years and less are lovely little caps of nan- 
sook, tucked in clusters that are separated by 
bands of embroidered insertion, and bordered 
with a fluted frill that is edged with Valenciennes. 
These cost about $3, and are easily laundried. 
They are of close cottage shape, and have a bow 
of ribbon on top, another on the curtain, and 
strings to match. 

Round cardinal collars of muslin and Smyrna 
lace, or of crocheted lace, braid lace, the Irish 
point, or the imitations of antique lace, are worn 
by little girls. The square-cornered sailor collars 
of linen and lace are worn by boys. 

Solid-colored stockings clocked on the sides are 
worn by little girls in colors to match their dresses, 
White dresses permit any kind of stocking, but 
the fancy is to wear cardinal red, or brown, or 
else blue stockings—either very dark or very 
light blue—with white dresses; it is the excep- 
tion for a child to wear white stockings. Their 
shoes are of black kid, buttoned on the side, and 
without heels. Colored kid slippers are worn for 
dress, with light silk stockings. 





FOR SMALL BOYS, 


The suits worn by small boys are very much 
simpler than the kilt suits lately worn, and alto- 
gether more comfortable for the child. In the 
first place, the clumsy vest is dispensed with ; 
then the kilt is not so heavy, as the most stylish 
kilts are plain in front and have only about elev- 
en pleats behind, all turning one way. Moreover, 
this kilt skirt is sewed to a waist of silesia some- 
what in vest shape, the whole garment is button- 
ed down the front, and when the cut-away coat is 
put on the suit is complete. For very plain suits 
these are made in beige-colored linen bound with 
dark brown braid; they cost $2 50. For better 
suits, sold at $10, gray cloths of light quality, olive 
mixtures, Scotch Cheviots, basket-woven and quad- 
rillé cloths are used. Dress suits made in the 
same style are of dark brown or blue cloth, so 
smooth that it is called batiste cloth. These have 
two rows of fine silk braid doubled for trimming, 
and very small flat plain buttons. The collars 
are cut deep and square. Similar suits are made 
of white piqué for very little fellows, and are 
trimmed with piqué braids. Dark blue flannel, 
trimmed with black, blue, or white braid, is made 
up in this way for country suits, 

Instead of the yoke aprons worn by little girls, 
boys of two or three years have princesse coats 
or slips of light cloth or of linen, cut with kilt- 
pleating behind and an Ulster belt, to slip on 
easily over their snowy white under-clothes. 

Boys just in trousers wear knee-pantaloons 
and single-breasted cut-away coats precisely like 
those worn with kilts. Sometimes the coat is 
left off and they wear only a shirt waist of white 
percale, with colored coral figure or Japanese de- 
sign, or else spots of blue and pink. These have 
six pleats down each side of the front, but the 
backs are gathered. They are long enough to 
reach over the hips, and are held in shape by a 
belt stitched on the outside ; on this belt are eight 
buttons, to which their other garments are to be 
fastened. The collar is Byron shape and the 
cuffs are square. Such waists are sold for $1; 
for the same price are white waists with pleated 
linen fronts. Light overcoats for small boys are 
long single-breasted sacks made of pale gray or 
brown quadrillé cloth. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lonp & Taytor ; JAMES 
M‘Creery & Co.; and A. T. Srewarr & Co, 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. James T. Frevps said recently in a lecture 
that twenty-five years ago he had met “ George 
Eliot,” then an unknown girl, and gave some 
reminiscences of their meeting in London. She 
was the noblest-looking woman, to his thinking, 
in all England, and had an exquisitely modu- 
lated voice. 

—A bill has been reported in the House of 
Representatives granting Mrs. ANDERSON, the 
widow of General RoBERT ANDERSON, an addi- 
tional pension. Mrs. ANDERSON now receives 
a pension of $25 a month. Congress in 1872 
appropriated $10,000 as a gift to Mrs. A., in 

rateful recognition of her husband’s services ; 
ut this sum was lost by an unproductive in- 
vestment, leaving her and her children in de- 
ndent circumstances. It is now proposed to 
crease her pension to $50 a month. 
—Messrs. Kountz BRrotuers received on the 
23d April the largest single gold bar from Mon- 
tana ever = from that Territory. It is 
valued at $54,000. 
—Dr. James MARTINEAU, the eminent Unita- 
rian, declines the invitation to be present at the 
anniversary of the American Unitarian Society 
to be held this month. He writes: “ Were I 
still in the vigor of my days I should embrace 
the proposal with joy; but, though continuing 
my academic and literary work, I have been 
obliged for some years past to concentrate my 
strength on this, and to withdraw from the ex- 
citement not only of the pulpit and of public 
meetings, but even of private society. Our own 
anniversaries I am compelled to desert, and 
yours, I am well aware, would so touch me as 
to shake me to pieces.” 
—The monument to James Lick at Freder- 
icksburg, Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, was 
dedicated by the Knights Templars on Easter- 
Monday, April 22. 
—The young King of Spain is said to possess 
abilities of asuperior order. In talking recently 
with Mr. LOWELL, our minister, he avoided pol- 
itics and talked of Spanish literature, criticising 
with an originality that showed he had not 
crammed for the occasion, but had an opinion of 
his own. 
—Madame Litvinow, of Tula, has been pro- 
moted by the Philosophical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Berne to the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. She passed her examination with such 
brilflaney, especially in the mathematical branch, 
that the faculty unanimously agreed to attach 
= highest mark—cum summa laude—to her di- 
oma. 
i —The centre stone of the Countess of Derby’s 
tiara is worth $150,000. It was found in South 
Africa over ten years ago by a black shepherd, 
who received $1200 for it, and who thereupon 
drank himself to death. His master sold it for 
—MAacav.ay, when he was once pressed, after 
his return from India, to give his views on one 
of the thousand theological questions which play 
so great a part even in Parliamentary elections, 
answered: ‘‘Gentlemen, when a man has lived 

ears in a country where men worship the cow, 
t is difficult to take an interest in such trifles.”’ 

—The late Ottver Bacon, of South Natick, 
Massachusetts, has bequeathed $100,000 to that 
town, of which $4000 is for an iron fence around 
the buryin Meme $5000 to the Unitarian 
Church, $15, and a lot of land on which to 
erect a building for a local historical and natural 
history society, and the residue of the estate for 
the support of the library and the purchase of 
books. 

—Seventy-five hundred dollars seems a good 
deal to pay for a pay | dress, but that was 
the actual sum paid by the Countess of Rose- 
bery to the London dress-making establishment 
that made the marvellous costume. For the 
edification of lady readers of the Bazar we give 
a technical description of it. The dress, then, 




















was of antique pearl white satin, with deep 
flounces of the very finest point d’Alencon and 
fringes of fleurs d’oranges, and guirlandes of 
the latter beautifully arranged on the head, from 
which descended, to meet the flounces, a veil of 
the richest point a l’aiguille, artistically manu- 
factured, of the same design as the point d’ Alen- 
gon. The ensemble was perfect. The travelling 
costume was composed of a dress of blue sap- 
phire velvet, trimmed with blue fox fur, with 
pardessus and muff and bonnet to match. The 
cost of the veil alone was twenty-five hundred 
dollars, 

—The “ Lady of Lyons,” as the sea-lioness is 
termed in the high-watery circles of London so- 
ciety, has entirely recovered from her late se- 
vere indisposition. Several of the savanés sat 
up nights and watched over her. Fact. 

—Mr. GzorGe W. BLUNT, who died in this city 
on Good-Friday, was a man of many peculiari- 
ties, but all of them tending to the public good. 
One of these was his pecuniary punishment for 
profanity in his office. A money-box was put 
up in a conspicuous place, with a notice on it 
that every one who let drop an oath in the office 
should put ten cents in the box, and stated that 
he would himself deposit twenty cents for each 
offense. This rule was rigidly enforced even 
against strangers coming on business. One day 

r. BLunT demanded the usual ten cents from a 
man who commenced to swear: ‘‘ But what is 
done with the money?’ ‘It is divided,’ Mr. 
Bunt replied, ‘* between the Pilots’ Charitable 
Fund and the New York and Sandy Hook Pilots’ 
Benevolent Association for the benefit of widows 
and orphans.’’ The gentleman reflected a mo- 
ment, put five dollars in the box, laughing, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, some other time I'll teke that out 
in swearing.” Another gentleman, who left the 
office one evening apparently angered at the fine 
being demanded, sent a check next morning for 
$1000 as ‘‘a swearer’s contribution.” 

—The grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of THoMAS JEFFERSON are better off now than 
they have been for many years, and yet their 
means are very small. Last year the bequest of 
a friend enabled them to buy a small cottage. 
Miss MEIKLEHAM has a $900 clerkship in the In- 
terior Depa: tment, to which she was appointed 
during President Grant’s administration, when 
her family w » well-nigh starving. Last summer 
Shadwell, JnrFerson’s old home, was sold be- 
cause the b:irs were too poor to keep it any 
longer in the family. Miss Saran RaNDOLPH, 
a great-gran idaughter, has taught a school there 
ever since tie war. She is a highly educated 
lady, and compiled a most interesting volume 
entitled, The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson. 
The publishers of the work reaped great profit, 
while Miss RANDOLPH received only $200. 

—Bishop QuINTARD, of Tennessee, has been 
elected a member of the Philosophical Society 
of Great Britain, of which the Eurl of Shaftes- 
bury is president. 

—Professor Sippons, who was the tutor in 
elocution of the Prince of Wales, says that in 
1858, when he was teaching that young person 
how to put out his hands, the young person put 
up his feet on the table and said, ‘‘ Look at those 
boots—I made them myself.’’ The professor 
was, of course, astonished, and thought his Royal 
Highness was ‘‘chaffing;’’ but the Prince ex- 
plained that his father, having in mind possible 
reverses, had insisted that each of his sons should 
learn a trade. Accordingly the Prince himself 
was a very good shoe-maker. Prince ALFRED 
was learning to make his own clothes, and little 
Prince ARTHUR worked occasionally with saw 
and plane, and, as soon as he was strong enough, 
was to be taught cabinet-making. 

—The Cincinnati Commercial states, with the 
usual Ohio diffidence, that the oldest man now 
extant in the U. 8S. is a resident of Ohio, and 
that in the game of life he has tallied one hun- 
dred and nineteen years. 

—Our Albany prima donna, Mlle. ALBANT, has 
received a high compliment from FLorow the 
composer, who attended the rehearsal of his new 
and successful opera, Alma, and modified some 
melodious passages to suit Mlle. ALBANI’s voice. 
M. FLortow, who is a venerable man, could hard- 
ly speak from sheer joy when the performance 
was over, and said that Mile. ALBANI’s perfect 
representation of Alma made this opera “the 
crowning glory of his life.’’ 

—TuHomas Goy, the founder of one of the no- 
blest hospitals in the world, was one of the prin- 
cipal stock-brokers of Queen ANnzE’s reign. He 
was the son of a lighterman, and for many years 
stood behind a counter and sold books. He 
then went into stocks, and succeeded, and after- 
ward into a far more profitable traffic in those 
paper tickets in which seamen were paid; these 
were not readily convertible, and were sold ata 
large discount. Guy made large purchases of 
these tickets at an immense reduction, and with 
some windfalls during the South Sea agitation he 
realized a fortune of $2,500,000. This kept stead- 
ily ———— on account of his penurious hab- 
its. He died at the age of eighty-one, leaving 
by will $1,200,000 to the hospital which bears his 
name. In those days that sum would do more 
than five millions at the present time. 

—A Mr. CLaRK died recently in Australia, leay- 
ing to his son a fortune of thirty-five millions of 
dollars. The young man must have a certain 
amount of taste, at least for the fitness of dinner 
things, as one of his first expenditures was the 
ordering a complete service of china, such as 
would #4 the smile of commendation from 
Mr. Wirii14M C. Prime and other ceramickers. 
Young CLaRk’s Only direetion was that in exe- 
cution and design it should be the best ever 
made in England. The result is: First, a din- 
ner service, the ground being bleu du roi of so 
gorseons a tint that, on eontrasting it with 

vres blue, the difference was imperceptible; 
the decoration of this service is of rich gold, aft- 
er old Vienna. Seeondly, a dessert service of 
pale French turquoise, relieved by festoons of 
gold oak leaves and acorns; in the centre of 
each plate is a landseape exquisitely painted, 
while the pieees intended for fruit, etc., are sup- 
ported by Cupids, and correspond with the rest 
of a most delieate service. Thirdly, a breakfast 
service, also of a pale turquoise ground, deco- 
rated with silver and gold leafage and Japanese 
birds. Fourthly, a tea and coffee service; the 
cups of the latter resemble @ merveille old Sévres, 
and the tea service is so rich, with its deep azure 
tint and superb miniatures, that when the entire 
set was exhibited on Tuesday last to her Majesty, 
she at once commanded a duplicate of it. This 
remarkable service, the most beautiful of mod- 
ern porcelain, cost Mr. CLarx thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 
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Design for Umbrella 
Sheath, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus design is worked in cross 

stitch embroidery, and is graduated in width to suit the shape of an um- 
brella sheath. Fig. 1 shows the upper wide 
part, and Fig. 2 the lower narrow part. Work 
the embroidery on gray linen over canvas 
with brown filling silk in two shades. Begin 
the embroidery at the bottom of the 
, sheath with the narrowest part of the 
design Fig. 2, and then continue with 
: the design on Fig. 1, beginning at the 
narrow part at the top, and repeat 
the last (widest) figure to the end of 
the sheath. After finishing the em- 
broidery, draw out the threads of the 
canvas. 


Embroidered Work-Basket, Figs. 1-3. 
f Tue frame of this basket is composed of 
black polished cane rods, which are trimmed 
with a gilt bead edge, and are finished at the 
points with metal plates. The sides and lid 
are of card-board, and are covered on both 
sides with blue gros grain. On the sides are 
set pockets of double gros grain, and on the BrocapE Dress SLEEVE. 

ends are pleatings of the same material. For description see Supplement. 
These are folded on the 
outside on the edges and 
hemmed, gathered on the 


Sueata,.—Cross Stirco Emprorpery. 


: “ with pink silk, for the connect- Fig. 2.—Drsign ror UMBRELLA 
[See Fig. 2.] 


ing bars stretch the thread back Saniete unClaies Rewen aeeer: 
and forth, and work the embroid- [See Fig. 1.] 

ery in button-hole, satin, and : this 

tent stitch with similar silk. 

After finishing the embroidery cut away the mate- 
rial underneath the bars. 


Design for Lamp Mat.—Chain 
Stitch Embroidery. 

i Tis design is worked on a founda- 
} tion of black satin in chain, tent (half- 
polka), and herring-bone stitch. For 
the flowers use coral red silk in several 
shades, and for the sprays and leaves 
olive green shaded filling silk. 





Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
Tus edging is worked crosswise with crochet 
cotton, No. 60, as follows: * 25 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 stc. (short treble crochet) on the 17th 
of these 25 ch., turn the work, 2 ch., 13 de. 
(double crochet) on the last 8 of the 25 ch. 
forming a ch. scallop, fasten to the 14th of the 
25 ch. (to do this, drop the stitch from the nee- 
Syow-FLake CiotH Dress dle, insert the latter into the corresponding 
SLEEVE. stitch, and draw the dropped stitch through), 
For description see Supplement. turn the work, 13 times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the 
upper veins of the next 


















bottom, and bound with 
the material. These pleat- 
ings and the tips of the 
cane rods are trimmed with 
grelots covered with blue 
silk. The lid is covered 










de., 6 ch., turn the work, 
1 ste, on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., 12 times 
alternately 3 ch., 1 ste. 
on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., turn the 


with puffs of blue gros 
, grain, and trimmed with 
f an embroidered serpentine 

border, which is worked 

as shown by Fig. 2 on a 
1 foundation of pinked 
1 white cloth. For the 
q flowers use coral-col- 
; ored silk, and work 
them in satin stitch. 
The stamens are work. 
ed in knotted stitch 
with yellow silk. For 
the leaves and stems 
use green silk, and 
work the former in 
chain and the latter Figs, 1 and 2.—Dress ror Gri rrom 2 To 4 YEARS oLp. 
in tent (half- polka) Back AND Front. 


stitch. The gold cord For pattern and description see Supplement, 
i on the pinked scal- No. XL, Figs. 60-67. 


work, fasten to the 6th 
of the 25 ch. worked 
previously, 12 times 5 
sc. on the next 3 ch., 
working the last se. on 
the vein before the first 
of the 13 ste. work- 
ed previously, turn 
the work, 9 ch., 1 
de. on the middle 
of the next 5 sc., 
12 times alternate. 
ly 4 ch., 1 de. on 
the middle of the 
next 5 se.; the last 
de. should come on 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS the first of the se. 

OLD.—FRoNT AND Back. worked previously ; 
For pattern and description see Supple- turn the work, fast- 

ment, No. LIL, Figs. 19-23. 
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Sxow-FLake Crora Dress.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 1, First Page. ] 
For description see Suppl. 
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Fig. 3.—Travewiine Crsnion, Fig. 1 
witHovut Cover. 
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Fig. 1.—Trave.iine Cusnion with Crocuet Cover. 


lops on the edge is stitched on with black [See Fig. 2, Page 821; and Figs. 3 and 4 on this Page.] 


: silk. The handle is wound with blue silk 
j cord finished at the ends with woven grelots. 
| Instead of the border Fig. 2, that shown by 
Fig. 3 may be used. Having transferred the 
outlines of this border to white cloth, run them 


en to the 3d of the 25 ch. worked previously; then al- 
ways 6 sc. on the next 4 ch., and repeat from >, but 
at every repetition after the 3d and 9th of the last 78 


DesigN For Lamp Mats.—Cuain Stitch Emprorery. 
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se. turn the work on the wrong side, and 








Fig. 1.—Netrep Guipvre Square For CRavats, ETC. 


er, the flap of which is covered with sail-cloth embroidered in point Russe 
with brown split filling silk in three shades, in the design given by Fig. 


‘ crochet 1 de. on the 75th and 69th se. of 
the preceding pattern figure. 


Travelling Bag, 
to be slung across 
the Shoulder. 


Tus travelling bag 
is made of brown mo- 
rocco. The front is 
covered with embroid- 
ered gray sail- 
cloth. Having 
transferred the 
design Fig. 32, 
Supplement, to 
the material, 
work the em- 





broidery in 
point Russe 
with brown 


=| split filling silk 
in three shades. 
Set on the front 
a small pocket 
of brown leath- 





33, Supplement. The handle of the bag is covered with brown leather, 


and is furnished with a metal clasp. ‘ 
steel rings, through which are run the leather straps by means of whicb 


the bag is slung across the shoulder. 





Fig. 1.—MonoGram ror 
HANDKERCHIEF, 





Fig. 3.—MonoGRAM FoR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


Valise, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts valise or portmanteau of 
gray sail-cloth, which may be 
folded in the form of a trunk, as 
shown by Fig. 1, is bound with 
maroon Russia leather, and 
trimmed with embroidered bor- 
ders. The valise is inclosed in 
straps, which are run through 
the leather bands on the handle 
and on the outside. Cut of sail- 
cloth and drilling lining one 
piece each forty-six inches and 
a half long and twenty-five inch- 
es and three-quarters wide. 
Trim the sail-cloth first with the 
embroidered borders, which are 
seventeen inches and a quarter 
long, measuring from the ends, 
and are embroidered in point 
Russe with brown split filling 
silk in three shades, observing 
the illustration. The interven- 
ing part, twelve inches long, 
which forms the bottom of the 
valise, is not embroidered, and 
is afterward trimmed with six 
brass buttons. Cut a slit in the 
drilling sixteen inches and sev- 
en-eighths long on one end, at a 
distance of four inches from the 
sides and six inches and a half 
from the end, and bind it with 
Russia leather. When the lin- 
ing is put in, this slit forms the 
opening for a pocket. For the 
compartment for gentlemen’s 
lingerie, on the middle of the 








| i" 
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On the sides of the handle are set 


q 
HI, 


SHOULDER. 


For design see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 32 and 33. 


Fig. 1.—Vaise.—Ciosep.—[See Fig. 2.] ‘ 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 31. 


valise on the inside, set a bottom of paste- 
board eleven inches and a quarter long 
and of suitable width, covered with gray 











TRAVELLING BaG, TO BE SLUNG ACROSS THE 





drilling, and furnished on 
the ends with flaps of 
the same material, which 
are hem-stitched on the 
edge with red silk. This 
compartment is closed by 
means of maroon worsted 
braid, and at the same 
time covers the 
seam made by 
setting on the 
flaps, which, as 

shown by Tig. 2 
form the side | 
pieces of the va- | 
lise. For each 

flap cut of sail- 
cloth and drilling 
one piece nine- 
teen inches and a 
quarter wide and 
eleven inches and 
a quarter long, 
baste the materi- 











al on the lining, and round off the upper corners 
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Fig. 2.—Netrep GuipurE SQUARE FoR CRAVATS, ETC 


sind the flaps with Rus- 


sia leather, and set on straps of similar leather and a buckle for closing. 


On the outside of the flaps set pockets, for which cut of sail-chith and 


drilling one piece each eight inches and a half wide and eleven inches and 


£ REY 





Fig. 2.—Vauise.—Oren.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 31. 





Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Damask Dress.—Front.—[For 
Back, see Fig. 2, Page 325.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs. 34-43, 
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Fig. 2.—Famte anp Brocapep Woon Dress,—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, Page 325.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-7. 











a quarter long, and for the flap of each pocket cut a piece four inches and 


WY 









Fig. 2.—MonoGrRaM FOR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 





Fig. 4.—MonoGram For 
HANDKERCHIEF, 


seven-eighths wide and ten inch- 
es long. On the material de- 
signed for the pocket transfer 
the design Fig. 31, Supplement, 
and work the embroidery in 
point Russe with brown split fill- 
ing silk in three shades. Set in 
the lining, bind this part (with 
the exception of the under edge) 
with Russia leather, pleat the 
under edge, and set on the pock- 
et as shown by the illustration. 
Embroider the flap in a similar 
manner, observing the design 
Fig. 31. A leather band and 
button serve for closing. On 
the inside of the valise, on both 
sides of the large flaps, are set 
small flaps, for each of which 
cut of sail-cloth and drilling one 
piece eight inches and seven- 
eighths long and five inches and 
three-quarters wide, lay the ma- 
terial and lining together, round 
off the corners, and bind the 
pieces with Russia leather. On 
the sides sew maroon worsted 
braid, the corresponding ends of 
which are tied as shown by Fig. 
2, so that the edges of these flaps 
come together. The handle of 
Russia leather is fastened on a 
metal plate covered with similar 
leather, and measuring thirteen 
inches and a quarter in length 
and an inch and three-quarters 
in width. On this plate and on 
the outside of the valise are 
set leather bands at intervals, 
through which the straps are run, 
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THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


Sree ruled in earth and air; 
The breeze was soft, and scented with the flowers: 
“Come, let us walk, ere day away doth wear,” 
My friend said suddenly, ’mid studious hours— 

“ Whither, I do not care.” 


Together forth we set: 
He led me far along the river way, 
All blue with flowers that whisper “ne’er forget,” 
And when I spoke of turning, answered, “ Nay, 

A little farther yet.” 


Amid the meadows green 
A farm-house nestled: “’Tis not very far,” 
My friend persuaded; “if you have not been, 
T'll take you; on a farm the chances are 
. There’s something to be seen.” 


Once there, my friend delayed ; 
And I, balf piqued, conld see his glance go round 
Until it rested on a lingering maid, 
Who looked at him, and then upon the ground, 
And then retreat essayed. 


Homeward our steps we turned: 
“And who’s the damosel ?” qnoth I; and he— 
“Why, nobody,” and looked with eyes that yearned 
Toward where, above us in Immensity, 

Love's planet faintly burned. 





FOR THE VOYAGE. 


F one be so happily free from compelling cir- 
cumstances as to be able to choose her month 
to cross the ocean, she will wisely select July or 
August, not only because they are admitted to be 
safer—freer from icebergs than June, and less lia- 
ble to gales than September—but because in them, 
if ever, come the perfect sea days. They are cool 
without a suggestion of chilliness, and sunny with- 
out heat; while the ocean is often only rippled by 
the motion of the steamer. Ifa traveller could 
make the trip without seasickness at any time, 
it would be then. May is frequently pleasanter 
than June, not to mention the lesser likelihood 
of encountering ice floes and bergs—one of the 
great perils of the ocean—which become loosen- 
ed by the coming warmth, and often reach our 
latitude in great numbers during the month of 
roses, 

But, whatever the season chosen, the line of 
steamers and the state-room can not be too early 
selected, especially in a year like this, when there 
exists an unusual reason for European travel. 
Almost every body has some preference in favor 
of or prejudice against some especial line, but 
there is very little to choose between the first- 
class vessels. There is only this to be remem- 
bered—that the faster the vessel, the more motion 
it is apt to have, since its speed depends chiefly 
on its great length and proportionate narrowness. 

The situation of the state-room is of much im- 
portance both to the sick and the well passenger ; 
but to the sick one it can hardly be overestimated. 
It should always be amidships—that is, as nearly 
in the middle of the vessel as possible—outside, 
in which case it will have a round bull’s-eye win- 
dow that can be kept open in still weather, and 
be on the starboard or right side going over, and 
the port or left side coming back. These requi- 
sites secured, you have steadiness, so far as may 
be, air, and sunshine, every one of which will con- 
tribute inestimably to your comfort. When the 
decision of going over has been reached, it is wise 
to visit the steam-ship office and examine the plans 
of the vessels before definitely naming the day of 
departure ; for it is often easier to secure good 
accommodations on one vessel than on another, 
and good state-rooms are of far more importance 
than a fast steamer or a week’s time. If not 
near enough to go personally to the office, write, 
and a plan of the month’s ships will be sent you, 
with the state-rooms previously engaged marked 
thereon. 

The seat at table is another thing to be consid- 
ered. It is preferable to sit at the end of the 
settees, because it is easier therefrom to beat a 
hasty retreat, if necessary ; and if the state-rooms 
open off the dining saloon, as they do in some 
vessels, it is desirable to have a place immediate- 
ly opposite your room. But if the state-rooms 
are below the saloon, sit as nearly amidships as 
possible. The seats are arranged by the head 
steward usually, and an immediate application 
to him upon getting aboard, generally re-enforced 
by a ten-shilling fee, is an act of prudence. 

The question of feeing is important, because 
personal comfort depends largely on the attention 
received from the servants, who, accustomed to 
get fees, are not likely to render much or willing 
service without. The room steward and stew- 
ardess and the table steward or waiter all expect 
a gratuity, according to their attention to you, and 
the fees usually range from ten shillings to one 
pound, English ($2 50 to $5). Be provided with 
some English gold, before starting, for the express 
purpose of fees, which, though they add to the 
cost of the voyage, are a remunerative expense. 

A princesse dress of dark water-proof or flan- 
nel, but little trimmed, makes an excellent steam- 
er dress, because it is all in one piece, and has no 
belts or over-skirts to be fastened on. But what- 
ever the dress, let it be short enough to clear the 
deck well all round, The decks are apt to be 
wet, and it is unwholesome as well as unpleasant 
to have damp skirts clinging about the ankles, 
to say nothing of the fact that it is next to im- 
possible to dry at sea any thing wet with sea-wa- 
ter. Ruffling cut in lengths ready to baste into 
the neck of the dress is convenient, though the 
writer prefers linen collars with a tucker not re- 
quiring to be pinned in, as more suitable and less 
“mussy.” It is difficult to keep clean, on account 
of cinders and coal smoke, besides salt spray and 
accidentally shipped seas, so that colored collars 
and cuffs are admissible when they would hardly 
be on shore. Petticoats and other under-clothing 
should be woolen, and colored when possible. 
Low shoes and woolen leggings, or the modern 
aretics strapped across the back of the ankle, are 
convenient for invalids, though notbing looks as 
well as a high buttoned boot, 





A woolen wrapper made of something incon- 
spicuous will be found desirable both to sleep in 
at night and to get on deck in when too ill to go 
through a formal toilette. Then a hood which 
will cover the head entirely, and prevent the ne- 
cessity of hair-dressing ; and a water-proof Ulster 
long enough to cover one’s gown, with sleeves 
gathered about one’s wrists, to avoid the necessi- 
ty of cuffs, and all sorts of pockets, of which there 
is no danger of too many, even if there be half a 
dozen. A black lace scarf is useful to throw over 
one’s head to go to table in when coming in from 
the unavoidable dishevelment of the deck. 

A heavy rug and a thick shawl are all the 
extra wraps needed for a summer voyage, though 
two or three shawls are necessary for colder 
months. A sofa pillow covered with woolen is 
a good thing to put behind the head when sitting 
in the extension folding-chair, which, marked 
with the owner’s initials, should be part of every 
feminine voyager’s outfit. The chairs can be 
had at any trunk shop, where also may be bought 
the steamer trunk of size and shape to fit un- 
der the lower berth of the state-room. Take as 
few clothes and other toilette articles as possible, 
if intending to purchase any abroad. A good 
black silk is the only gown required after the 
fresh travelling dress which is donned on reach- 
ing shore; and such things as laces, ribbons, 
fans, gloves, etc., can be purchased on the spur 
of necessity in almost any town in Europe. A 
few changes of linen will answer, because wash- 
ing is cheaply and quickly done in any good hotel. 

On reaching the state-room the first difficulty 
is always where to put necessary articles, and the 
second how to find them when they are put there. 
It is really astonishing with what facility things 
will hide themselves in the limited space of a 
state-room. Indeed, the hunting for lost treas- 
ures is one of the most trying parts of the voyage 
to the victim of seasickness. A simple and con- 
venient contrivance is a shoe-bag, flat-backed, 
furnished with rows of pockets of different sizes, 
and tacked securely—so that it shall never swing 
—against the door, on a level easily reached by a 
person lying in the lower berth. Into these pock- 
ets can be dropped brushes and combs, hair-pins, 
button-hook, sleeve- buttons, collars, cuffs, and 
neck-ties, and the numberless trifles that pertain 
to the most modest feminine toilette. Here they 
can be quickly and easily found and put back, 
without the perpetual nuisance of opening and 
shutting a hand-bag, with the constant mischance 
of its falling on to the floor and dispersing its 
contents to the remotest crannies of the state- 
room, A colored bag for soiled clothes is useful, 
and some gimlets, to screw into the cracks for 
hooks, are convenient also. 

A remedy for seasickness is still to be discov- 
ered, and as it affects different persons different- 
ly, and the same persons differently at different 
times, nothing can be recommended as a panacea. 
Lying in bed a day or two at the beginning of a 
voyage, always taking a little beef tea or gruel— 
to be had from the stewardess—before rising in 
the morning, and keeping on deck as much as 
possible at all times, are excellent shipboard hab- 
its. Always eat, even if every other mouthful 
leave you. The gastric juices must have some- 
thing to act upon, or they will leave the stomach 
in a very irritable condition after the sickness is 
over. Preserved ginger slowly dissolved in the 
mouth frequently checks retching with those who 
like its taste. But the appetite and taste are very 
capricious with seasick people, who frequently 
crave—or think they do—all sorts of things they 
would never dream of eating on land. It is of 
small consequence what is eaten, so long as some- 
thing is ; thus a small private supply of fruit and 
Albert biscuit is desirable. Not that there is any 
lack of the best food on the steamer, only the de- 
sire or capacity to eat will sometimes pass in the 
slight delay of summoning the steward. Drink- 
ing is to be avoided; but when thirst must be 
quenched, ginger ale, which slightly warms and 
stimulates the stomach, is excellent. Ice-water is 
to be looked at askance, for while it cools and 
checks retching for an instant, its reactionary 
course is to be dreaded. Tea and coffee are usu- 
ally poor on shipboard, as they can not well en- 
dure the constant jarring; but chocolate is good, 
and very nourishing. 

For those accustomed to medicine at home a 
few simple remedies selected by the family phy- 
sician are prudent to take. Porous plasters and 
bay-rum are difficult to obtain and are quite ex- 
pensive on the Continent, It is less certain that 
you can find what you desire in a medical line 
than in any other in travelling; and as one does 
not desire to take an emetic because one can not 
get a cathartic, it is just as well to be provided 
against emergencies. The materials for a com- 
press, in case of soar throat, are easily carried, 
anc the traveller can rest assured of not finding 
any native devotees to cold water on the other 
side of the English Channel. 

At the end of the voyage pack every thing es- 
pecially pertaining to the ocean outfit in a valise 
or small trunk, and leave it, with chair and rugs, 
in the charge of the steam-ship agents till the re- 
turn voyage, thus ridding one’s self of undesir- 
able impedimenta. In no country in Europe is 
much luggage allowed to be carried free ; in most 
it is merely a nominal quantity, and in some only 
that which can be carried in the car with the 
owner is passed. Besides the inconvenience of 
this arrangement, it is very expensive, an ordi- 
nary amount of luggage sometimes costing as 
much as the passenger’s fare. Of course, after a 
little experience, it becomes the habit of every 
economical traveller to see how little he can put 
in the vans and how much he can take with him 
in the carriage. And this latter amount is a good 
deal. There is always a rack from end to end of 
the car over the seat, and there is always room 
for something under the seat. Here, again, the 
packages should be small and numerous rather 
than large and few. A t many diminutive 
pieces can be stowed where one large valise, for 





instance, would not go at all. There are always 
porters in abundance at every terminus, who meet 
you at the carriage door, and, for a few pennies, 
convey all your impedimenta to the fiacre or om- 
nibus. 

A very convenient article to travel with is a 
domestic-made bag, either of light rubber cloth, 
sold by the yard, or of stout linen duck, such as 
sachels are modernly covered with. Say that the 
cloth be rather less than three-quarters of a yard 
wide, and a yard and a half long. Turn up the 
two ends toward each other about five-eighths of 
a yard, and sew the edges together. The bag rep- 
resents then a sort of portfolio, which, when fill- 
ed—and it will contain under-clothing and other 
things enough for several days’ rapid travelling— 
is folded together and carried in a shaw] strap, 
thus getting rid of all weight except that of the 
articles actually packed. If aesirable, one end 
can be divided into several lesser pockets ; but as 
the hand-bag generally contains the little things, 
the two large pockets are rather better. Always, 
where a journey is to be broken on several suc- 
cessive days, it is cheaper and easier to send the 
heavy luggage by the petite vitesse, or slow freight, 
to the farthest stopping-place, and to carry with 
the person enough linen and other necessaries for 
the few days’ use. 





ALL OR NOTHING. 
By MRS. CASHEL-HOEY, 


Avrnor or “A Goupen Sorrow,” “Tue BLossomine 
oF aN ALOE,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
IN THE “ MORNING POST.” 


In the stateliest house and the best regulated 
household there wili be an unusual stir, an upset- 
ting of the ordinary course of things, on the morn- 
ing of a day which is to witness a wedding in 
the family. If it be only the sympathetic flutter 
among the female portion of the establishment, 
some disturbance of the order, so exact in general 
as to convey an idea of stability unknown in the 
houses of the less splendid classes, will be ob- 
servable. The furnished house in Lowndes Street 
was not stately, and the Chumleigh household 
was not remarkably well regulated, though—per- 
haps because—Lady Rosa was her own house- 
keeper. She prided herself on the fact, and glo- 
ried in the conviction that those wretches of 
trades-people could not take her in, and there 
was no waste in her kitchen. The household, 
including the colonel and Laura, had had a good 
deal to suffer in the preliminaries for the wed- 
ding of the only daughter of the house, and there 
was a pretty general feeling that it would be a 
mercy when it was over. This sentiment was 
also shared by the colonel and by Laura; and 
indeed the latter had wished many times that the 
good old custom of a honey-moon with a third for 
company had been still in fashion, and that her 
father could have had a holiday on the occasion, 
in the society of herself and Mr. Thornton. To 
be sure, she could not find a precedent in any of 
the memoirs or novels which treated of those by- 
gone days when people used Sedan-chairs and 
talked of “the” Bath; it was always the bride- 
maid who occupied the third seat in the post- 
chaise. 

The wedding, which was to take place at a 
fashionable and ugly church in the neighborhood, 
was fixed for eleven o’clock, and there did not 
seem to be any particular reason why all the 
Chumleigh household should be astir several hours 
before the event. No reason, however, could prac- 
tically be more particular than the will and pleas- 
ure of Lady Rosa Chumleigh; so the note of 
preparation was sounded betimes, and Laura was 
aroused from her insufficient slumber by her moth- 
er in person. 

Lady Rosa had as little nonsense about her as 
the mother of Mr. Edmund Sparkler herself. She 
never followed the movements, listened to the 
words, or watched the looks of her beautiful young 
daughter with the silent, almost stealthy joy which 
is one of the deep delights of motherhood, en- 
hanced by the unconsciousness of its object. She 
had never stood by the fair sleeper in the quiet 
night, listening to her even breathing, gazing at 
her restful face, as if this were some special mir- 
acle of nature wrought for herself alone of all 
the women in the world. She occasionally made 
domiciliary visits to Laura’s room, indeed, but they 
had practical purposes: at night, to see whether 
she had really put her candles out, or whether 
she was breaking the domestic law by reading in 
bed ; in the daytime, to examine into the tidiness 
or untidiness of the apartment. 

Lady Rosa opened the door of Laura’s room 
with her usual uncompromising decision, and call- 
ed out, as she pulled up a Venetian window-blind 
with a great bang, “ Laura, my dear, Laura! Time 
to get up. Isidore comes at nine, you know.” 
Then, Laura having sat up with a start, her mother 
looked at her sharply. “H’m!” she said. “ Your 
eyelids are quite red, and you look as if you had 
not had half enough sleep.” 

“T am all right, mamma, thank you,” said Lau- 
ra, rubbing the tell-tale eyelids. 

“You had better lie still till you’ve had some 
tea, if there’s any to be had.” Lady Rosa pulled 
the bell-rope at the head of Laura’s bed so vehe- 
mently that its not coming down in her hand was 
a wonder, and went on to suppose they would be 
an hour bringing the tea, and that she should not 
be surprised if there were nobody up in the house 
except herself and Brydges. Laura was mildly 
protesting that she did not want any tea, and 
would be ready in plenty of time for the minis- 
trations of the hair-dresser, when her mother’s 
attention, being diverted by the sight of the Morn- 
ing Post which lay on the dressing-table, was 
turned off into another channel of anger and 
suspicion. Laura knew perfectly well she never 





allowed newspapers to be removed from the li- 
brary (a back parlor of the furnished house)—it 
was very extraordinary that she never could be 
obeyed in any thing. 3 . 

“T believe mamma would scold me about not! 
ing if I were going to be ag. wf thought poor 
Laura, and was beginning to offer a vague excuse 
which should not compromise the colonel, when 
Lady Rosa, who had taken up the newspaper, cut 
her awkward explanations short by walking out 
of the room. Laura looked after her in some 
surprise, and presently heard the door at the end 
of the corridor opened and shut. 

“Much ado about nothing,” said the girl to 
herself. “ And just as if this were any ordinary 
day in one’s life!” 

Here her mother’s maid entered the room, and 
the business of the day commenced. 

Laura would have been much more surprised 
if she could have witnessed Lady Rosa’s proceed- 
ings after she left her daughter’s room, and seen 
the discomposure of her countenance when she 
reached her own and felt herself free from ob- 
servation, She sank almost with a gasp into the 
first chair that came in her way, and allowed the 
hand that held the newspaper to hang by her 
side, while she covered her eyes for a moment 
with the other. After a while she seemed to re- 
cover herself, and again looked attentively at a 
certain part of the outer sheet of the newspaper. 

“No doubt at all about it,” she said to herself ; 
“there it is, plain enough. What an unfortunate 
coincidence ! how dreadfully unlucky! Has she 
seen it? I think not—I hope not. She could not 
be so unconcerned; she could hardly have self- 
command enough to put on such unconcern. 
And yet how extraordinary it would be if she has 
not seen it, before her face, under her eyes, as it 
must have been! What shall I do? On the 
whole, which is most probable, that she has seen 
it, but has pride and cunning enough to prevent 
my finding that out—her eyelids were red; I’m 
almost sure she had been crying, and I’m quite 
sure she had been lying awake—or that the print- 
ed lines lay under her eyes and she did not see 
them ?” 

Again Lady Rosa read those printed lines, and 
now she rose and paced the room, still holding 
the newspaper in her hand. Her face was plain 
and unamiable, with hard lines about it, narrow 
eyes, and a long upper lip, and the look of doubt 
and discomfiture it wore was not beautifying. 

“T can’t do any thing”—so ran her thoughts ; 
“whether she knows or does not know, I can 
not do any thing. At least, I can only prevent 
her seeing it if she does not know already. And 
if she does, it can not be helped. Under any cir- 
cumstances, what has happened is all for the best, 
and I have nothing to regret. Robert Thornton 
is worth a dozen of him.” 

Then Lady Rosa put away the Morning Post in 
a drawer of her writing-table, which she locked, 
and having to all appearance recovered her self- 
possession, she emerged upon the scene of activ- 
ity, where the inevitable bustle and excitement 
were now in full swing. Laura was dressed be- 
fore her mother entered her room for the second 
time; the final touches only were wanting to her 
bridal toilette, and she was looking exceedingly 
lovely, in spite of the red eyelids and the white — 
gown. Isidore had outdone himself; he was an 
enthusiast in his art, and he seldom had such a 
“subject” as Laura’s shapely head. Rosalie had 
“idealized a wedding gown fit for an angel—like 
Laura,” according to Laura’s cousin and bride- 
maid, Julia Carmichael, who was enthusiastic 
rather than accurate of speech; and the most 
exquisite of Alphonse Karr’s bouquets had ar- 
rived from Nice in perfect preservation. 

“T am so glad you have come, mamma,” said 
Laura, with a smile, as she turned her beautiful 
head—from which a cloud of rich lace drooped 
to the edge of her gown—toward her mother, “ to 
settle the question of ornaments or no ornaments. 
Julia votes for the pearls, but I do not like them 
in the morning.” 

“ Did Mr. Thornton say nothing about his wish- 
ing you to wear them ?” 

“Not a word. But I am sure he would agree 
with me—he always does, you know; and he has 
such excellent taste.” 

“Then don’t wear them, my dear. Your dress 
is perfect. And now I must go and get mine on.” 

“She did not stay a minute in the room,” whis- 
pered Laura to Julia Carmichael, who was reluc- 
tantly putting the pearls back into their case, 
“and she looked somehow as if she cou/d not. I 
really do think she feels about my going away at 
last.” 

“She knows nothing about it; it és the almost 
impossible thing which is true: that ‘he has 
such excellent taste,’ was much too hearty to 
have any heart-burnings under it. She knows 
nothing, and by the time she finds out what has 
happened, she won’t care a straw.” Such were 
the mother’s thoughts. 

It really seemed as if Lady Rosa had put on a 
brand-new temper with her ruby velvet gown— 
for of that color and fabric was the costume she 
had selected to be worn on a blazing day in the 
beginning of August—so meek and mild was she 
under the influence of a secret sense of relief. 

It was allowed by the uninvited spectators in 
the ugly church, by the crowd of idlers about the 
entrance, who were in luck to have so fine a day 
for that favorite gratis public entertainment, a 
wedding with a fair, if not the very highest, air 
of fashion about it, and also by the guests, that 
Miss Chumleigh’s wedding was a very pretty one, 
and that Miss Chumleigh was a very pretty bride. 
Nobody could see much of her, to be sure, but 
her veil was splendid, and the dark hair and dark 
eyes did show a little under it; and then she car- 
ried herself so well, and Ler manner was perfect. 
As on most occasions of the sort, there was com- 
paratively little mention made of the bridegroom ; 
to the external crowd he was an accidental ac- 
companiment of the occasion; and those inside 
the church noticed only that he was tall, and that 
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his clothes were well cut. A bridegroom’s nat- 
ural insignificance attended Mr. Thornton; the 
usual importance with which for one day in her 
life the least beautiful equally with the most 
beautiful of girls is invested attached to Laura 
Chumleigh. The wedding guests were well se- 
lected among the most eligible of Lady Rosa’s 
acquaintance, and every thing was quite as it 
ought to be. A general imputation of thorough 
worldliness to a large gathering of people is apt 
to be as rash as it is in its essence uncharitable ; 
but there certainly were not many of the persons 
present at Laura’s wedding and the feast which 
followed it who took into consideration, in the 
motive of their congratulations, what manner of 
man he was to whom the brilliant girl had just 
confided herself for life. People in general knew 
very little about him, except the notorious fact of 
his wealth, and that the marriage had been ar- 
ranged after a short acquaintance. Mr. Thorn- 
ton was not, that any body knew, in any “set,” 
and was a nobody in the sense of the cliques and 
coteries of society. With his fortune, however, 
and her own looks and good connections on the 
mother’s side, Mrs. Thornton might do any thing 
she pleased—short of penetrating the very, very 
inner circles, which were really not entertaining 
when one did penetrate them, being much like 
the equally mysterious sanctuaries of certain 
mosques, full of emptiness, especially as she 
would, of course, keep as clear as possible of 
that dreadful Lady Rosa. Laura’s mother had 
been useful as a Ness; as an individual she could 
only hinder her daughter’s success in the novel 
position in which she might take a line of her 
own. 

A man who does not belong to a set, and who 
is said to know nobody by the persons who en- 
tertain the ingenuous conviction that they and 
their associates compose the every body, to know 
whom must naturally be the ambition of all well- 
constituted minds, might fairly be supposed to feel 
more embarrassment at his own wedding than 
even the traditional bridegroom. There was, how- 
ever, not the least embarrassment in the looks or 
the demeanor of Mr. Thornton. He was, on the 
contrary, a man with whom even a casual ob- 
server would associate the ideas of self-possession 
and self-respect—a man who could never be or 
be made to look ridiculous. He was tall, well- 
built, dark-haired, gray-eyed, thirty years old; with 
a remarkably keen and steady way of looking at 
the person whom he addressed, in an accent which 
had the strength and character of the North 
in it, without its roughness; with a certain lis- 
somness and strength in his movements be- 
speaking the mountaineer, and the ease of which 
was entirely unlike the ease of the classes who 
have been called “clothes-wearing,” in default of 
a more accurate definition of the bel air, as it 
is in this day of travesty. The beautiful little 
figure at his side did not look at all out of place 
there; and his glance fell upon Laura’s sparkling 
face, as she received the compliments of the com- 
pany, with an expression of devotion and of deep 
content which made his own face almost as strik- 
ing in its way as hers. 

The wedding breakfast was, like all wedding 
breakfasts, a bore to the chief performers in the 
social drama. Colonel Chumleigh was so dismal- 
ly depressed that not even the significantly bent 
brows of Lady Rosa acted as a warning to him to 
assume the virtue of sociability, which, at least 
on that occasion, he certainly had not. Lady Rosa, 
though she did frown at the colonel, was much less 
militant and dictatorial than usual, and was vis- 
ited by occasional fits of absence of mind, to 
which the ecclesiastical dignitary who sat beside 
her submitted with resignation largely assisted by 
the savory meats his soul loved. He was, how- 
ever, a little shocked when Lady Rosa so far for- 
got herself and him as to interrupt him in a 
lengthy description of a visit to a pretty place in 
Suffolk from which he had returned only the pre- 
vious day. 

“On an interesting occasion, also,” his lordship 
proceeded to explain. ‘“ My nephew was the hap- 
py man—Harry Trevor. I think he has the hon- 
or of being known to you.” 

“Yes,” assented Lady Rosa. “I saw the mar- 
riage in the Post. I hope it is all you can wish.” 

“Well, well,” said the bishop, raising a fat 
white hand in deprecation of the unreasonable- 
ness of such a hope, “not quite all, perhaps, but 
there are many advantages—many advantages ; 
and all we can wish is not to be had here below. 
There is not much fortune—not much fortune. 
Her father is rector of Bevis, and an old friend of 
mine. The wedding did not go off with all the 
delightful smoothness of this occasion” —here the 
bishop smiled and bowed with a similar delight- 
ful smoothness—“ for just as every body was sit- 
ting down to breakfast, poor Dr. Davenant was 
sent for in all haste to attend a death-bed.” 

“Indeed,” said Lady Rosa, listlessly. “Could 
not he have sent a curate ?” 

“Well, no, not exactly—not exactly, on that oc- 
easion. It was not an ordinary occasion, not an 
every-day summons. The dying person was the 
principal individual in Davenant’s parish—in fact, 
the proprietor of Bevis—” 

“Wonderful roses, are they not, so late in the 
season,” said Lady Rosa, drawing a flower vase 
toward her with a jerk, and disturbing alike the 
symmetry of the table and the equanimity of the 
bishop. “They come from Hertfordshire, and I 
don’t think there are any roses like them. How 
difficult it is to get the old cabbage-rose now! 
It is so rare that one is almost surprised it has 
not come into fashion ; and, after all, there is noth- 
ing like it.” 

Lady Rosa ran through half a dozen more sen- 
tences, all about roses, to which lovely products 
of nature the bishop was as indifferent as she was, 
with an appearance of almost vehement interest 
in her theme that attracted Laura’s attention. 
She wondered whether her mother was scolding 
the bishop. His lordship sniffed at the flower 
stand which Lady Rosa had pulled into inconven- 


ient contact with his plate, but made no comment 
upon her outburst of enthusiasm, except a mental 
one. 

“T have been told,” said the bishop to himself, 
“that Lady Rosa Chumleigh has the reputation 
of being the rudest woman in England, and now 
I perceive that she deserves it.” 

The crowd in the street, which had fluctuated 
as to its numbers during the festive proceedings 
inside the house, and had been additionally en- 
livened by a German band, Punch, and a bone- 
less boy who performed horrid antics on a piece 
of baize about the size of an Arab’s prayer car- 
pet, received a large accession to its strength 
when the balcony, which had been turned into a 
tent for the occasion, began to fill with the wed- 
ding guests, and a rumor spread that the happy 
pair were coming out, as carriages began to mus- 
ter in the street. 

Laura had retired, accompanied only by Julia 
Carmichael, “the working bride-maid,” as she 
called herself, leaving the other three ornamental 
young ladies to amuse themselves in the balcony- 
tent, and the important ceremony of changing 
the wedding dress had been performed. The 
bride was giving some final directions to Julia 
about one of the little packets which had come 
in so conveniently as an excuse on the previous 
night, when Lady Rosa made her appearance, and 
was asked by Laura the most disconcerting ques- 
tion that could have been put to her. 

“Mamma,” said Mrs. Thornton, “can you tell 
Julia where to find yesterday’s Morning Post ?” 

“Yesterday’s Morning Post?” repeated Lady 
Rosa, with a very black-looking frown. “ What 
can you want with it just now ?” 

“Only to see where Florence Daubeney has 
gone to. Her aunt and Sir John have left town. 
I know she was going with them, and Julia saw 
their names among the departures yesterday, but 
she did not notice where they had gone to. I 
thought you might have the paper, as you took it 
out of this room.” 

“T know nothing about it.” 

“Never mind; Julia will find it somewhere 
about when all this fuss is over.” Then she add- 
ed, with a sweet smile: “I want you to tell me 
that I looked nice in the white gown, after all, 
mamma, Every body else said so, but I do want 
a little bit of praise from you.” 

“You looked better than you ever looked in 
your life,” said Lady Rosa, with a sudden soften- 
ing of her voice and face which brought tears to 
the bride’s bright eyes. It had been a most un- 
sentimental wedding. 

“I wonder I ever dared to say it,” Laura added, 
when she told her husband how she had extracted 
a compliment from her mother. “I suppose it 
was the new-born courage of my emancipation, 
and I was trying my wings.” 

The long day had come to a close, and the house 
in Lowndes Street had been restored to something 
like its ordinary dingy orderliness. The colonel 
was tired, sad, and silent. Lady Rosa was tired, 
excited, and cross. Julia Carmichael was tired, 
but methodical and conscientious, as it was her 
wont to be. Every commission which Laura had 
given her the faithful and slightly obstinate cous- 
in resolved to execute before she would consider 
her day’s work at an end. One of those com- 
missions included the finding of the Morning Post 
of the previous day, and accordingly Julia set 
about looking for it in a serious way which meant 
her not giving in until she had found it. 

After a vain search in all the lower rooms, 
and some infructuous questioning of the serv- 
ants, Julia bethought herself of asking the col- 
onel whether he knew any thing of the miss- 
ing newspaper. With this purpose she went up 
stairs and knocked at the door of his dressing- 
room. No answer was returned, and Julia, think- 
ing she must have been mistaken in supposing 
her uncle was there, entered the room. It was 
unoccupied, and the door of communication with 

Lady Rosa’s room stood open, a screen being 
drawn partly across it. Julia could see, beyond 
the edge of the screen, Colonel Chumleigh seated 
at his wife’s writing-table, a newspaper, in which 
her quick eye recognized the Morning Post, spread 
before him, while at the far side of the table 
stood Lady Rosa, bending forward, with a long 
spiky forefinger planted on a certain spot in the 
paper. As Julia paused, uncertain whether to 
advance or retreat, Lady Rosa tapped the paper 
emphatically, and said, in a voice which banished 
the unseen hearer’s hesitation : 

“T suppose you think this business was not 
hard to manage. Do you imagine every thing 
would have gone off so well if I had allowed Lau- 
ra to see that?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Travelling Cushion with Crochet Cover, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 316. 


Tuts cushion may also be used for a pillow roll, as 
shown by Fig. 2, page 321. To make it cut of pink 
bed-ticking two pieces each twenty inches wide and 
twenty-four inches long, stitch these parts four times 
at intervals of four inches and seven-eighths as shown 
by Fig. 8, page 316, so that ribs are formed, and stuff 
the cushion with curled hair or feathers. The crochet 
cover is run with silk ribbon, the ends of which 
are tied in bows. When this cushion is used for a pil- 
low a Fig. 2, page 321), it is rolled up and far. 
nished with a crochet strap, which is buttoned on the 
roll. For the cover, the back and front of which are 
worked each separately in a striped design with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 25, crochet first four strips as follows: 
Make a foundation to suit the length of the cushion, 
and on this work the ist round as follows: « For a 
cross dc. (double crochet) work 1 tc. (treble crochet) 
on the next foundation st. (stitch), working off only 
the lowest vein for the present, 1 dc. (double crochet) 
on the third following foundation st., next work off 
the upper two veins of the tc., 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 
dc. on the middle vein of the tc. This completes the 
cross dc. ; work 2 ch., pass over 2 foundation st., and 
repeat from *. 2d-5th rounds.—Like the precedin; 
round, but the cross dc. should always come teenaposed: 
6th round.—Always alternately 4 dc. on the 2 ch. be- 
tween the next 2 cross dc., 1 ch. 7th round.—Always 
alternately 1 de. on the next ch., 4 ch., pass over 4 dc. 
8th round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on the next st., 1 
ch., pass over 1 st. On the other side of the work, on 


the foundation st., work 8 rounds like the 6th-Sth 





rounds, which completes one strip, Besides four such 


— work two narrower strips in a similar manner, 
which come on the side edges, and are worked each in 


ps 
are joined by 2 rounds (see Fig. $16), one round 
going forward and one round going , a8 follows: 
st round.—Fasten to the last st. of the round on the 
outer edge of the next strip (to do this drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the latter in the corresponding 
st., and draw the dropped st. through), *« twice alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 single 
crochet on the first of these); then 19 ch., fasten to the 
fifth rmpey ty on the —_ for one leaflet, going 
back on the last 9 of the 19 ch. pass over 1 st., 1 sc. 
(single crochet), 1 sdc. (short double crochet), 3 dc., 1 
sdc., 1 sc., 1 sl. (slip stitch), for one leaflet work 9 ch., 
pass over 8 st. on the — fasten to the following st. 
on the latter, going back on the 9 ch. work 1 sc., 1 
c., 3 de., 1 sde., 1 sc., 1 sl.; then 12 ch., twice alter- 
nately 1 p., 1 ch., fasten to the fifth following st. on 
the strip, and repeat from *, but in every repetition 
always fasten the 2d of the 19 ch. to the 11th of the 
last 12 ch. in the preceding pattern figure with 1 sl. 
2d round (in connection with the preceding round, 
going back on the st. of the same, and fastening to the 
second strip).—6 ch., 1 sl. on the 11th of the 12 ch, in 
the preceding round, 10 ch., fasten to the last st. in the 
second strip, * 1 ch. twice alternately 1 Po 1 ch.; 
then 1 sl. on the seventh following of the 10 ch. worked 
previously, 1 ch., for one leaflet work, going back on 
the first 9 of the next 12 ch. in the preceding round, 1 
8c., 1 ade., 3 dc., 1 sdc., 1 sc., 1 sl., twice one leaflet of 
9 ch., going back on these work 1 sc., 1 sdc., 3 dc., 1 
sdc., 1 sc., 1 sl., fastening each of these to the corre- 
sponding st. on the second strip; then for one leaflet 
work 1 sc., 1 adc., 3 de., 1 sde., 1 8c., 1 sl., on the next 
9 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., twice alternately 1 
p., 1 ch.; then fasten to the corresponding st. of the 
second strip, and repeat from *, but at every repeti- 
tion work the first sl. on the second following one of 
the next 3 ch. Having joined all strips in this man- 
ner, finish the work on the outer edges with one round 
of single crochet, and then with one round of stc. 
(short treble crochet), which are separated always by 
1 ch, (through this round the narrow ribbon is after- 
ward run). In connection with this work the edging 
as follows: Ist round.—* 2 8c. on the next ch. in the 
preceding round, 15 ch., going back on the 7th to 3d 
of these work 5 sc., 2 ch., over 4 st., and repeat 
from * ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 
Fasten the thread and cut it off. 2d round.—Always 
1 8c., 1 sde., 7 dc., 1 sdc., 1 sc. on the next loop in the 
preceding round; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this 
round. This completes the cover for one side of the 
cushion. The other side is worked in a similar man- 
ner, without the edging, however. For the strap make 
a foundation a yard and a half long, and then work in 
pow crochet, in doing which at the beginning and 
end of the round work five button-holes at intervals of 
4 st., working a number of ch. (according to the size 
of the Page with which pass over as many foun- 
dation st. This round forms the middle of the strap, 
and is bordered on each side with 2 rounds of sc., then 
with one round of dc. separated always by 1 ch., and 
finally with one round in which are worked 2 sc. sep- 
arated by 3 ch. on each ch. of the preceding round. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N° one can have forgotten the great railroad 
disaster at Ashtabula, which sent a thrill of 
horror through the country during the Christ- 
mas holidays of 1876. Recently the unclaimed 
relics of that dreadful carnage were sold at auc- 
tion. The articles were of little value in them- 
selves, consisting mainly of bits of jewelry, 
charred books, photographs, letters, keys, and 
pieces of wearing apparel scorched by the fire 
or ruined in the river. Nevertheless a melan- 
choly interest surrounded these relics, which 
were displayed in the auction-room at Ashtabu- 
la for the examination of purchasers. During 
the progress of the sale a young lady present 
suddenly recognized a burned watch in the 
hands of the auctioneer as having belonged to 
her father, who was one of the victims of the 
disaster. Her outburst of grief was as natural 
as it was touching. Her father had been a hotel 
landlord at Ashtabula, and was on the wrecked 
train; but nothing belonging to him had ever 
been found until this watch was identified, it hav- 
ing in some way been overlooked in the search 
which had been made. Another lady recog- 
nized a peculiar stocking, which she herself had 
adapted to the lame foot of her brother. There 
were in all about eight hundred pieces of wear- 
ing apparel, many of which were but little more 
than rags. The proceeds of the sale amounted 
to only forty-two dollars. Thus drops the cur- 
tain on the last act of the Ashtabula tragedy. 
An exchange remarks: ‘In old times mariners 
preserved from the perils of shipwreck hung up 
the dripping garments in which they were saved 
as votive offerings in the Temple of Venus. Per- 
haps it might not have been amiss if these relics 
had been preserved in the different dépdots of the 
Lake Shore Railway, as a constant and touching 
sermon to conductors and to all others holding 
men’s lives in their hands.” 





A proposition has been made to hold a “ Lit- 
erary Congress’’ at Paris during the Exhibition, 
to which authors of all countries are invited. 
Preliminary steps have been taken by the Société 
des Gens de Lettres, and it is said that the French 
government approves the plan of a Congress, 
and —— will assign one of the halls in the 
Exhibition Building for the accommodation of 
the members. One prominent point of discus- 
sion will be questions relating to international 
copyright. 





Too much care of matches is impossible. 
When we read that two young ladies in Phila- 
delphia recently came to their death from a sin- 
gle parlor match, we get some idea of the dan- 
ger which may follow a careless use of these 
very important articles. A young ay while 
walking about in her own room in Philadelphia 
stepped upon a match, which ignited, setting 
her clothing on fire. The flames circling about 
her were the first intimation she had of her per- 
il. Her screams brought a friend to her assist- 
ance, but before the fire was extinguished both 
were fatally burned. 


Three States—Illinois, Iowa, and Texas—have 
been visited by a terrible tornado of hail and 
rain, Which caused the loss of several lives and 
much property. The hailstones in some parts 
of Illinois are reported to have been from eight 
to twelve inches in circumference. Great dam- 
age was done to the fruit trees, many being com- 
pletely stripped of blossoms. 





The sudden death of Mr. William Orton, presi- 
dent of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
was a great shock to the business community, 
in which he was universally respected for his 
integrity, ability, and energy. He died of 
apoplexy, induced, it is believed, by the great 
amount of mental labor which he had imposed 
upon himself for a long time past. His ex- 





ecutive ability was remarkable, and although 








friends had warned him that he was overtaxing 
his strength, he never was willing to relax his 
labors. In private life, as well as in his public 
relations, Mr. Orton was beloved and honored, 
and a large circle of friends mourn his untimely 
death. r. Orton was born in Cuba, Alleghany 
County, New York, June 14, 1826, and was elect- 
ed president of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in July, 1867. 


Many works on the religious training of chil- 
dren utterly ignore the esthetic wants of the 
young, inculcating that sterner education which 
makes no provision for those emotions of beauty 
and sentiments of taste which are divinely im- 
planted. <A pleasant exception is a little work, 
entitled Our Children, by the Rev. Dr. Haygood, 
tg ne of Emory College, Oxford, Georgia. 

he author seems to take broad views in regard 
to moral culture, and inculcates not only direct 
and positive religious instruction and provision 
for the intellectual nature, but also the making 
of beautiful things “‘ ministers of grace.’” That 
we are beginning to understand how to provide 
for the wsthetic wants of children may be re- 
garded, the author says, as evidence of progress 
in our theories of education. And if sometimes 
a taste for the beautiful and devotion to art have 
been so perverted as to foster impurity, this only 
shows “‘ how needful it is that Christian educa- 
tion should be wise and liberal enough to so 
provide for these wants and to so regulate these 
tastes that our inborn love of beautiful things 
shall lead us to seek that beauty of which all 
other is but the shadowy and imperfect symbol 
—‘ the beauty of holiness.’ ”’ 





Before the middle of April strawberries were 
sold in the streets of this city. Long before 
that time they had appeared in our principal 
fruit shops, but offered at prices beyond most 
purses. Very soon the markets will be fille 
with this delicious fruit. From the strawberry 
beds in the vicinity of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, it is expected that there will be picked this 
year about 675,000 quarts, many of which will 
come to this city. 


England and Russia are evidently afraid of 
each other. Both powers continue to prepare 
for war, that is, they are strengthening army 
and navy, so as to be ready for the offensive or 
defensive, as the case may be. Meanwhile Prince 
Bismarck’s proposal that both nations should 
withdraw their forces from the neighborhood 
of Constantinople is likely to be carried out. 





The Chinese residents of the Hawaiian Islands 
have contributed $2000 for the relief of their 
countrymen who are starving in the famine- 
stricken districts of China. 





A sufferer at our elbow, temporarily banished 
from his sanctum, warmly asserts that there are 
two sides to the house-cleaning question, and 
suggests that the following lines, which he res- 
cued from his scrap drawer, will show the con- 
dition of the injured party: 


“The parlor and the chamber floor were cleaned a 

week ago, 

The carpets shook, and windows washed, as all the 
neighbors know ; 

But still the sanctwm had escaped—the table piled 
with books, 

Pens, ink, and paper, all about, peace in its very 
looks— 


iC 

Till fell the women on them all, as falls the plague 
on men, 

And then they vanished all away—books, papers, 
ink, and pen. 


“ And now when comes the master home, as come 

he must of nights, 

To find all things are ‘set to wrongs’ that they have 
‘set to rights,’ 

When the sound of driving tacks is heard, though 
the house is far from still, 

And ry" oe woman on the stairs—that harbinger 
of ill— 

He looks for papers, books, or bills that all were 
there before, 

And sighs to find them on the desk or in the drawer 
no more. 


“ And then he grimly thinks of her who set this fuss 
afloat, 

And wishes she were out at sea in a very leaky boat ; 

He meets her at the parlor door, with hair and cap 


awry, 

With sleeves tucked up and broom in hand, defi- 
ance in her eye; 

He feels quite amall, and knows full well there’s 
nothing to be said, 

So holds his tongue, and drinks his tea, and sneaks 
away to bed.” 





From Iceland come reports of a great erup- 
tion of Mount Hecla. It began on February 27, 
and was accompanied by severe shocks of earth- 
quake. On March 22 the eruption still contin- 
ued, but with diminished violence. 





Some of the West India colonies are taking 
measures to prevent the slaughter of the pretty 
humming-birds and other varieties of beautiful- 
plumaged birds, whose destruction has lately 
become excessive. Trinidad has a law making 
it a penal offense to take, as well as to kill, the 
less common birds of the island, and similar re- 
strictions exist elsewhere. 


French journals give particulars of the ap- 
proaching sale of Queen Isabella’s jewels. These 
do not include the crown jewels, but are gifts to 
the ex-queen and her own purchases when she 
was on the throne. The collection is valued at 
about $1,800,000, and consists of brilliants, sap- 
phires, pearls, and emeralds. 





In consequence of the decision of the German 
Emperor to exclude from the German fine art 
section of the Exposition any picture recalling 
the war of 1870, the French government has re- 
solved to exclude pictures commemorating that 
war. 





France keeps souvenirs of her lost monarchs, 
which will be exhibited at the Exposition, in 
the first hall of the fine arts, near the Military 
School. A deep vault has been built in this hall, 
designed to be a place of safety for the crown 
diamonds during the night. This treasury, dug 
in the earth to the depth of four meters, will be 
built up with thick coats of cement, and have a 
double iron bottom which can be flooded with 
water. Every evening at the close of the Expo- 
sition the case in which the jewels are inclosed 
will descend by means of clock-work mechanism 
into the vault, and the orifice will be covered 





with iron plates, and carefully guarded. 
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Embroidered Key Basket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus key basket is made of polished 
black cane rods, finished on the ends 
with gilt beads and joined with card- 
board. The piece of card-board which 
forms the bottom and sides is covered 
smoothly on both sides with fawn-color- 
ed gros grain, and the pieces designed 
for the ends are covered with similar 
gros grain set smooth on the outside 
and pleated on the inside. A piece of 
card-board four inches wide and of the 
requisite length is laid inside the bas- 
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Fig. 1.—Arapesque CLrota MANTLE. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., 
No, IX., Figs. 44-50. 


ket, and continued in tabs on the sides. 
This foundation is covered with gros 
grain cut on the bias, and laid in re- 
versible pleats. The seam made by set- 








ting on this part is covered on both sides 
with pinked strips of fawn-colored cloth, 
which are embroidered as shown by Fig. 
2, in satin and back stitch and in point 
Russe, with fawn-colored silk floss in 
two shades, and are fastened with small 
buttons of the same col- 
or. These strips are 
cut into points on the 
ends, and are finished 
with woven grelots. 
The handle is wound 
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fe, Fig. 1.—Cacnemmre pes Inpes Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From Fig. 3.—Cacuemiee pes INpEs 

5 AND Gros Grain Sacqve. 10 to 12 Years oLp.—Front. AND Gros Grain Sacqvue. 

ae Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] [For Back, see Fig. 2, lst P.] Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 

> | For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see For description see Supplement. 
Suppl., No. X., Figs. 51-59. 





Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Key Basxet.—[See Fig. 





Fig. 2.—Empromery ror Kry 
Basket, Fic. 1. 


with ravelled strips of fawn-colored 
gros grain. The basket is trimmed 
besides with bows of the material. 


Vignette for Handkerchiefs. 

- ¥ See illustration on page 317. 

Fig. 1,—SIcrLiENNE MantLe.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Tis vignette is worked in satin 
For description see Supplement. and tent stitch with white cotton. 




















Monograms for Handkerchiefs, 
Figs. 1-4, 
See illustrations on page 817, 
Work these monograms with white 
and colored cotton in satin and tent 
stitch. 


Netted Guipure Squares for 
Cravats, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 817. 

For these squares work the founda- 
tion of fine thread in straight netting, 
and darn it in point de toile, point 
d’esprit, and point de reprise as shown 
by the illustrations. Next work the 


Fig. 2.—Sicrtteyne Mantie.—Back,. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 


wheels, and darn the bars which lie 
loose on the foundation in point de re- 
prise with medium-sized thread. 


Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 321. 

Fig. 1—Yx.ttow Srraw Bowyer. 
The brim of this bonnet is bound with 
shirred black velvet, and is trimmed 
with a border of blue and green change- 
able feathers. On the top of the crown 
are set bows of black velvet, 
which are fastened in the 
manner of bands with a 
border of similar feathers. 
Agrafe of oxidized silver. 

Fig. 2—Biack Srraw 
Bonnet, with moderate-sized 
crown and brim turned down 
in front, caught up in the 
back, and bound with black 
satin. The trimming con- 
sists, on the right side, of a 
half wreath of shaded red- 
dish asters. In front is a 
spray of mignonette and 
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Fig. 2.—Arapesque Crora Mantixe.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl, No, IX., Figs, 44-50. 
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white blossoms, and an arrangement of loops of coral red and currant-color- 
ed satin ribbons, which are twisted around the crown, and finish with a bow 
in the back. The band in front is wound with pleatings of similar ribbon. 

Fig. 83—Wuire Curr Bonvet, with moderate-sized crown and narrow 
brim turned up in a revers at the left side, which is edged with a piping of 
blue and old gold colored satin and with white wax beads. The brim is 
faced on the inside with shirred blue satin. Around the crown is wound 
blue satin and gauze of the same color, twisted together, A bow of blue 
satin ribbon and an olive green shaded bird-of-paradise complete the trim- 
ming. On the revers is a spray of forget me-nots and grasses. 


Embroidered Pillow Roll. 

Tue middle of the cover of this pillow roll consists of a piece of brown 
cloth twelve inches and seven-eighths wide, and the sides of two pieces of 
fawn-colored cloth 
each eight inches wide. 
On the light pieces of 
cloth transfer the out- 
lines of the design 
Fig. 68, Supplement, 
cut away the material 
along the outlines 
of the design  fig- 
ures, and set these 
parts on the dark 
foundation, so that the 
latter measures five 
inches and three-quar- 
ters in width. Chain- 
stitch the light pieces 
of cloth on the foun- 
dation with light and 
dark brown saddler’s 
silk, and work the dots 
in satin stitch and the 
star figures in chain 
stitch with similar silk. 
Cords and tassels of 
brown and fawn-colored 
silk complete the pillow 
roll. 


Work-Basket. 

Tus basket is made 
of black polished cane 
rods, finished on the 
ends with white beads. 
The open-work edge of 
the basket is lined with 
pleatings of blue faille, 
and the bottom is cov- 





Fig. 2.—Biack Straw Bonnet. 


Emprorerep Pittow Rott, 
For design see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 68. 
























Work-Basket, 


ered with plain blue faille, and 
trimmed with a rosette of cro- 
chet-work and medallion braid 
(see point lace and crochet 
rosette on page 220 of Bazar 


No. 14, Vol. X.). The seam made by setting in the lining is covered with 
a ruche of pinked blue faille. The handle of black cane rods is wound 
with blue silk cord, finished on the ends with tassels of similar silk as 
shown by the illustration. At the top of the handle is set a ruche of 
pinked faille. The ends of the handle are finished with bows of faille. 





DIALYZED IRON. 


HE best preparation of iron for assimilation by the human system 

has long been a problem, and many forms of its administration have 
been proposed and tested. Quite lately a new preparation has been in- 
troduced, known as dialyzed iron, in which the iron is not in a metallic 
state, but in a gelatinous form, one readily taken up, and without the 
grave inconven- 
ience of the or- 
dinary prepara- 
tions. 

Owing to cer- 
tain difficulties in 
the way, it has 
been impossible 
to prepare more 
than a_ small 
quantity at a 
time, and conse- 
quently the ex- 
pense, as fabri- 
cated by Europe- 
an  pharmaceu- 
tists, has prevent- 
ed its general in- 
troduction. But 
quite lately 
Messrs. Wyeth & 
Co., of Philadelphia, 
have devised an ap 
paratus by which it 
can be made in 
quantities commer- 
cially available, and 
with which they ar 
now supplying th 
trade throughout the 
United States. 

One advantage of 
this preparation of 
iron is its availa- 
bility as an antidote 
to arsenic. The hy- 
drated sesquioxide 





Fig. 3.—Wurtre Cure Bonnet. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet TraveLtinc Cusnion, vsep as A Pittow Rott. 
[See Figs. 1, 3, and 4, Page 316.] 
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Fig. 1.—Surr For Fig. 2.—Surr ror Fig. 3.—Dress For Fig. 4.—Dress ror 


Boy From 710 9 Boy From 10 To Girt From 11 To Girt From 5 To 7 rroM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
YEARS OLD. 12 Years op. 13 Yeaxs OL. YEARS OLD. Bacx.—[See Fig. 8.] 

For description see For pattern and de- For description see For description see For description see 
Supplement. scription see Suppl., Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. 


No. IL, Figs. 8-18, 
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Figs, 1-8.—BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SUITS. 


Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt 





Fig. 6.—CLoak FoR Fig. '7.—Dress For Fig. 8.—Dress ror Giri 
Girt From 7 To 9 Girt FRoM 138 To rroM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
YEARS OLD. 15 YEARS OLD. Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For description see For description see For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. 
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of iron is'the only certain antidote to arsenic, 
but is extremely unstable, and can only be kept 
for a short time; but as the need is generally 
urgent and the danger imminent, the time in- 
volved in obtaining or preparing an order is usu- 
ally so t as to make its application too late 
to be of any avail. The new preparation of di- 
alyzed iron remains unchanged, and is equally 
efficient at any time, so that by keeping a stock 
on hand it will always be ready to meet any case 
of arsenical poisoning as it occurs. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXIX.—( Continued.) 
CONSTANCE. 


Wuen Westley Garland found the girl avoided 
him, he was, at first, much hurt ; this also he did 
not show. Then he said to himself, “ She is grow- 
ing older, and this is mere maidenly reserve—the 
exquisite quality which is so marked in Con- 
stance.” And he waited; the timidity natural 
under the circumstances would pass. He knew 
the touching reverence with which she had looked 
up to him in the past ; in his present position 
this would be augmented. 

As the waves of wheat ears shake from them 
the evening sun, stirred by the low winds of hot 
July days, murmuring along hidden ridges of cool 
earth, or as broad belts of the sea rear themselves 
to the flood of light, while swift, hot currents cir- 
cle and eddy about their strong, deep bosoms, so 
did the pure love of this innocent flower from Ar- 
cadia dally with the thought and the musing that 
were so precious, yet of which she was all afraid. 
Those shadows! those shadows! Flitting across 
her picture, not as mere sleepy rests, but shad- 
ing, casting roseate color into dense relief; and 
even the color on her picture at times taking weird 
and irregular and inharmonious twisting, with red 
entering a miniature arena for a joust with black, 
while the tilting of blue, of green, and of yellow 
was out of its order completely. The picture be- 
came very overcast, what with this and its shad- 
ing, so that poor little Constance was troubled, 
vastly troubled. She had not learned of her sex 
the art of holding hues or emotions in supreme 
control; for was she not motherless, sisterless, 
none of womankind at hand with invaluable teach- 
ing, no too-sagacious girl friend to enlighten? 
All alone, nursing her fancies like so many hot- 
house flowers, and half afraid of these, being un- 
versed in botany, and aware by instinct only of 
pretty things that sting or poison. 

Then, like stars or points of hushed intensity, 
there were the joyous recollections : old memo- 
ries and recalled times of quiet delight passed in 
his society and that of his dear wife. There had 
been the converse by sweet sound on autumn 
evenings, when she had played the accompani- 
ment to his richly modulated voicing of old hymns, 
and when Ella’s voice had joined with hers in 
musical praise. Such seasons were dearer to both 
husband and wife than those grand visiting even- 
ings, when the élite of the neighborhood assembled 
in their rooms, and Eagle Hall for the time lost 
its customary serenity. 

Even now Constance had the enjoyment of the 
Sabbath, and would steal into his church all un- 
observed, and hang upon his utterance. She 
would ever remember that first occasion of hear- 
ing him in the pulpit. Until then she had never 
known the man, nor realized his power, but from 
then he was a being of yet higher and more ex- 
alted nature, and her reverence increased, what- 
ever her love might be. She had not been in the 
least surprised to find that their friend had enter- 
ed upon a clerical life ; it had often been the topic 
of his expressed wish for the future. But Con- 
stance had been marvellously surprised to learn 
not only that Mrs. Travers was not resident with 
him under his new name and in his affluence, 
but that the unfortunate lady and her little girl 
had altogether disappeared. It was curious, and 
Miss Evelyn puzzled her pretty head over it while 
at needle-work until the pretty head ached. 

The curate and his daughter were as surprised 
as any one at the suddenness with which all had 
been brought about, for the goods were removed 
by strangers without commotion and with great 
haste. They had visited Mrs. Travers two or 
three times, but had seen that their friend desired 
to be alone with her grief, and calling one day, 
it was to find the place stripped, and their friends 

ne, no one knew whither. It was brought pain- 
ully to mind that first Sunday morning upon which 
Constance heard the Minister preach, when his 
text, taken from the fourth chapter of Lamenta- 
tions, was that pathetic refrain, “ They that did 
Seed delicately are desolate in the streets.” The full 
power of moving the heart, of which he was so 
consummate a master, was never evidenced with 
more touching eloquence than in that discourse ; 
and to Constance, who knew all that his heart 
was full of, it was doubly so. Yet was its pathos 
not oppressive, rather yielding a fragrance that 
rejoices : if one accepted the workmanship for its 
beauty, it was necessary to accept the casket for 
its essence, neither being worthy without the oth- 
er. And while walking homeward there came to 
mind the words of her father’s favorite poet : 


“TI went to listen to my teacher friend. 

© Friend above, thanks for the friend below! 

Who having been made wise, d things to know, 

With spirit over them doth bend 

Until — words, as wings, to send 

Their iat forth, Seeking a place to grow.” 

A day or two afterward, when Mr. Garland met 
Robert Evelyn, he told him he was in a little 
difficulty about his house at Hawkingdean—his 
favorite house, by-the-way—a species of hermitage 
to which the overtaxed student retired for his 
sole seasons of leisure. The housekeeper had 
been summoned to the sick-bed of her daughter 








ation open for her, but it would be inconvenient ; 
the Minister’s poor would suffer; the system of 
charity he had organized would be thrown out of 
order. 

Then Mr. Evelyn said— 

“Tf you can put up with her inexperience, 
Constance shall go; she is a capital little house- 
keeper, though I say it, and I am sure, if she once 
gets in the way of it, will supply Mrs. Mellerton’s 
place very well.” 

“T think this offer most kind,” said Mr. Gar- 
land. He did, but for the moment thought not 
of the young lady herself, except as recalling 
those fern-gatherings and carol-singings. Yes, 
he thought the offer kind, and said so. Equally 
guileless, the curate jogged homeward, and was 
met on the mat by his carefully trained daughter, 
to whom, stooping, he gave a very affectionate 
kiss, and—“ Piece of good luck for you, my dear ; 
extraordinary chance of distinguishing yourself ; 
first step in life! Always remember your poor 
father’s precepts, and keep your dear mother’s 
ensample before you. Lock the tea-caddy after 
going to it; clean paper the bottoms of your 
cupboards; be sure and have all the corners of 
the rooms well swept out; see that the servants 
wipe their shoes ; look all round the last thing at 
night; and, above all, keep the place very quiet. 
I'm exceedingly delighted; opportunity of prov- 
ing the Evelyns are not ungrateful; happy coinci- 
dence, that daughter in Wales; ought not to say 
so either, but it’s most extraordinary, that it is!” 

The well-meaning curate paused ; and interest- 
ed, surprised, and fluttering, his daughter inquired 
of him the meaning of the odd address; she 
hoped it held out a promise of her being enabled 
to quit Brighton, so she awaited his explanation 
with eagerness. 

“ Briefly, my dear, I’ve a comfortable, responsi- 
ble, lady-like situation in view for you, upon which 
you will be required to enter to-morrow, and in 
which I hope you will prove yourself worthy of 
your father’s precepts and your mother’s en- 
sample.” 

“T will try to do so, papa dear,” winding her 
arms about him very lovingly. “I have always 
been your own good, obedient, dutiful little girl, 
have I not?” 

“You have, my child, thanks to careful bring- 
ing up, and I hope will always continue to prove 
so |” 

“Well, papa, what is it, and where? Not in 
Brighton, I hope ?” 

“ Not in Brighton.” 

“Then I am willing to take it, wherever it is, 
whatever it may be ;” and in the intensity of her 
relief she literally hugged her far-seeing parent. 

“You promise me this very faithfully, Con- 
stance ?” 

“Most faithfully, papa!” cried his daughter, 

rly. 

“Caught!” said Robert Evelyn to himself, 
highly rejoiced; and aloud, “It is to keep our 
friend Mr. Garland’s country house at Hawking- 
dean during the temporary absence of his house- 
keeper; perhaps, if you are scrupulously careful, 
altogether.” 

Gradually the arms released their hold, but she 
still leaned upon him, and her beautiful head fell 
heavily to his shoulder. There was no other 
movement, and, looking on the slant, he could see 
that her face was very white. Then he turned, 
encircling her, and supported the frail burden, 
inanimate and powerless ; she had fainted. 

“ Bless my soul!” cried Robert Evelyn; “ this 
is most extraordinary!” He had not heard the 
door softly opened ; the intruder stepped forward 
at a stride, deeply solicitous. 

“Don’t be alarmed—understand these faint- 
in ired medical man—tremendous practice. 
Shut the door, please—pass me a footstool ; now, 
something cold, letter-weight over there do very 
well—bring her to in a jiffy—painful spectacle 
—father’s heart—look another way, please; so, 
so, coming round—presence of mind every thing. 
Turn the cat out, shut her in the yard—can’t have 
squalling in the passage. Glad I called—just in 
time—shut the door again as you go out.” 

The singular visitor, whom Mr. Evelyn remem- 
bered to have called once before, had a knee on 
the footstool, a foot on the floor, and, supporting 
the slight form with true professional regard, had, 
as he said, brought her round. So much recov- 
ered was his patient, that, as the door closed upon 
Mr. Evelyn (covering the cat’s head with his coat 
tail to prevent its remonstrance during transit), 
she was entirely ious, and rel d herself, 
very much embarrassed. 

“Don’t be put out, my dear; I am your friend, 
and old enough to be your father. Know your 
secret—don’t be ashamed of it—have a little chat 
first opportunity. Accept this offer; why not? 
Best friend of his poor wife’s; left the country 
—mistaken, I think ; but, however—queer sex— 
by all means keep his house, look after him—it’s 
your duty—no wrong attached; always stick to 
your instincts—they point to Hawkingdean ; the 
poor man wants somebody faithful and attentive ; 
hard world this for the widower—widower my- 
self, very much so—hired people selfish, negligent 
—don’t look after one’s comfort, every thing to 
a literary man. Take my advice—study his com- 
fort—he deserves it; noble man—wonderful: 
obey your father—wishes are law—good father, 
Tm sure!” 

The retired medical man had heard the good 
father enter, and he heard the liberal commenda- 
tion of himself. He advanced to thank the op- 
portune visitor, who, like Asmodeus, always seem- 
ed turning up in the nick of time; while Constance, 
startled, half frightened, and certainly bewildered, 
rising and staggering a little, asked permission to 
withdraw. The ex-disciple of Asculapius himself 
opened the door for the fair child, and contrived 
to intercept her downcast glance, conveying a 
swift look full of meaning as a cunningly worded 
telegram. Then he returned and took the seat 








in Wales; might be absent some little time; he 
esteemed the woman, and wished to keep the situ- 


ee a roars 


ing daughter—let us shake hands; we have nct 
yet done so.” 

They did so, Mr. Evelyn thinking the gentleman 
the most singular person he had ever encounter- 
ed; but then he knew Brighton was not like Tor- 
quay, that the inhabitants are cosmopolitan, and, 
probably, the callers upon the clergy as diversi- 
fied as in any sphere of ministerial labor upon 
which a man could enter. When the stranger 
called upon Mr. Evelyn in the first instance, it 
was to congratulate him upon coming to Brighton, 
to make his acquaintance, to wish him long and 
continued success in his new field of labor, to of- 
fer his friendly services, to invite him to call now 
and then with Miss Evelyn at Regina Cottage, and 
to hint that a pretty good donation to local char- 
ities would create a very favorable impression 
upon the minds of the public. Of this Mr. Bar- 
nard undertook the disbursement, to save, as he 
said, Mr. Evelyn’s losing invaluable time ped- 
dling about ascertaining the most worthy, and the 
new curate was there and then mulct in two £5 
notes, for which he was a very great fool doubt- 
less ; but let any one try first the sensation of en- 
tering the most popular church in Brighton as a 
co-helper in the work of the ministry, and next 
the peculiar experience of being called upon by 
Mr. Noel Barnard, who was no ordinary ambas- 
sador, and all wonder will cease. 

“Thought I’d just look in to see how you were 
getting on ; think it the duty of the parishioners ; 
great fault of the present day stand-offishness, 
pastorate aloof from the people, people aloof 
from the pastorate ; glad to know you, pleased to 
see you looking so well, very.” 

And the visitor nodded good -humoredly, al- 
though a degree patronizingly, to the new curate. 
Somehow, somewhere, from somebody, the Rev. 
Robert Evelyn had heard that Brighton was chiefly 
peopled with doctors who were practicing and 
doctors who had done practicing; this was evi- 
dently one of the latter, in all probability a man 
of weight and substance. A little old, certainly, 
but then so much the more safe. Dear Constance 
was growing up; if any thing happened to him- 
self, the world was a cold place; one could not 
make a friend too many in the interests of the 
young and those depending upon one. Mr. Evelyn 
received the visitor’s friendly advances and gra- 
cious sociableness with the good manners he con- 
sidered becoming in a curate who had not saved, 
not inherited, and was not expecting that which 
is called by people of the free seats, the “ need- 
ful.” 

“T agree with you, Mr. Barnard, that a more 
fraternal spirit might exist. It is our duty to 
smooth each other’s paths and lighten each other’s 
burdens,” 

“Well, I’ve tried to live up to that myself, but 
it’s such a precious ungrateful world! Did it 
ever strike you so? And I’ve found so many 
people about ‘who are not what they seem,’ as 
the poet says; can’t make it out. Who are you, 
and who am I, and who’s the other fellow? It’s 
like being in a ship’s hold full of Dutch cheeses 
ina storm. Takes me all my time to make peo- 
ple out.” 

Mr. Evelyn began to feel slightly uncomforta- 
ble; there was a something about this person, 
with all his free and agreeable manner, which 
the plain-going clergyman did not half like. 

“Tt is quite certain, Sir, the world is overfull 
of deceptive persons. I mean those it is difficult 
for an honest man to fathom.” 

With great solemnity the visitor laid a hand 
upon the other’s arm, and said, gravely, “ It’s 
positively awful! One of these days there'll be 
an explosion, I know, to make more room for the 


honest ones.” 
—— 


CHAPTER LXX. 
LADY LINDON’S FAREWELL RECEPTION. 


Tue season had drawn to its close. It wanted 
sixteen days to Christmas. Those of London and 
the counties were departing, and ere long there 
would be a great blank in Brighton society. 
There was some excitement astir: Lady Lindon 
would hold her last reception of the season, and 
it was rumored the lion would be there. If so, 
it would be no slight honor, for Westley Garland 
had been invited every where, and had been no- 
where; he did not go into society, although so 
essentially fitted for it. But it somehow became 
talked of in select circles that he would be at this 
reception, and it was looked upon as an event, al- 
though people were not so very much surprised 
that he should go to Lady Lindon’s, for somehow 
there had been a little mixing up of their names. 
Nobody quite knew how it had come about, but 
their names had been generally coupled when one 
or other was under discussion. 

Lady Lindon troubled herself as little as possi- 
ble previous to receiving her guests: a reception 
was as cool a piece of custom as resuming the 
family name after a catastrophe. People were 
exceedingly glad to have the opportunity once 
more of curiously noting her ladyship’s residence, 
which they strolled over with the delighted ex- 
pectancy one might suppose they would display 
in prying into the mysterious chambers of some 
barbaric chieftain. They knew so many ordina- 
ry people, all possessed of the approved elegant 
drawing and reception rooms—not a pin to choose 
between them, as though the furnishing of in- 
teriors was stereotyped. A visit to Lady Lindon 
was a new sensation ; it revived after the sickening 
uneventful insipidity of customary polite attention. 
And it was as Lady Comdarlington said, “One 
met so many nice people there, whom one never 
seemed to meet any where else; such talented 
souls ; the class that do not care for visiting, and 
are very difficult to draw out of their shells; the 
thoughtful men and women whom somehow we 
miss altogether ; a little peculiar, I grant you, but 
eminently interesting.” 

The prestige of Lady Lindon’s réwnions certain- 
ly culminated upon the report circulating that the 





Mr. Evelyn had placed for him by the fire. 
° daughter, yours—I have a charm- 


I suppose,” ventured the Honorable Mrs. Glover, 
“if he can quit the sick-bed of one of the lower 
orders. I do think, dear, there should be some 
law to control valuable people like Westley Gar- 
land, who are certainly raised up for the speciai 
behoof of pecple in society, not to waste valuable 
time fiddle-faddling about among the lower vul- 

r.” 

“ He is such a darling!” murmured the count- 
ess, lusciously, as though he were a pomegranate, 
and exquisite to the taste. 

“T never knew an instance,” said Miss Glover, 
“of one petted by the élite as he is having so or- 
dinary and gross a taste.” 

“T won’t have you say a word against my hero, 
a duck of aman, Ah! if you but knew his val- 
ue, could realize the bliss of his being unmarried, 
and— You know what I mean.” 

The countess languidly fanned herself. Her 
charming friend coldly replied, “ Pray don’t talk 
nonsense, dear! This person is all very well, and 
undoubtedly clever; but plain Mrs. would never 
please mamma, you know, so what is the use of 
talking of it? Granted the wife of a man as tal- 
ented, what position does that confer in society ? 
And you know mamma thinks so much of that. 
The glory and lustre are all enshrined about the 
male creature, and, as a rule, I think the wives of 
these glorious and lustrous male creatures have 
an uncommonly hard time of it, a reflected light 
being at best but a chilly sort of radiance.” 

“ Well, I declare you are growing quite cynical, 
your mamma must spare you to come and stay 
a while with us. I will try if I can not persuade 
you into seeing that there is many a gem of a man 
who does not sport his panelled quartering. But 
now tell me what you are going to wear at Lady 
Lindon’s ?” When converse wandered into this 
channel, there was harmony. 

The people who have a penchant for the unique 
were especially glad to have again the opportunity 
of viewing the interior of her ladyship’s uncon- 
ventional abode. And it was considered a shame 
that the splendid flowers of her conservatory 
should bloom and drop their gorgeous blossoms 
broadcast and unseen except by the haughty mis- 
tress, who, for all they knew, might be scamper- 
ing the Pyrenees with an alpenstock when next 
the Brighton season came round. 

How the Minister came to give consent was in 
this wise. Compliant with his wish, her ladyship 
had called upon Lady Ellerby; it was a mission 
peculiarly objectionable to the first-named lady, 
but she performed her part with a grace and tact 
a less sensitive, less pain-disciplined, one would 
have failed in altogether. And Lady Ellerby was 
susceptible to this ; at once recognized it to be no 
inquisitive, hollow, mock sentimental visit, but 
one of deep import, dictated by a very high pur- 
pose, and Lady Ellerby experienced the gratitude 
none of womankind more genuinely feel than the 
young wife who fears herself to be neglected by 
her husband, and is visited by a friend of her own 
sex forthe express purpose of dealing in a straight- 
forward manner with the difficulty, and of smooth- 
ing the little ruggednesses which are such stum- 
bling-blocks upon the path. Simultaneously 
Westley Garland proceeded to town, and found 
out the artistic retreat of the lordly painter. His 
acquaintance with that individual was of the brief 
kind; but, as we know, he thought favorably of 
the truant. Lord Ellerby received the Minister 
with unfeigned pleasure, and when he opened his 
business with his own natural delicacy, Lord El- 
lerby laughed with frank delight. That people 
should have been busy with his name, his, the 
most erratic wanderer and roving Bohemian that 
ever pencilled the water torrents of Norway or 
pine-clothed crags of the Tyrol, so upset his equi- 
librium, he enjoyed the idea as he only could en- 
joy such a situation. “I should very much like 
to assist these people’s kind inquiry, but unfortu- 
nately the lovely objects of my protection have 
vanished, as such always do, and left not a kiss 
behind. So there isn’t great cause for apprehen- 
sion, Mr, Garland. I am a student and disciple 
of nature, you must know, and care not much the 
form it take, so the form be beautiful. All the 
same, I am aware of a cultured class who, while 
admiring the sculpturesque in art and poetry, will 
not tolerate the artistic and poetic in sculpture. 
Such would denounce my idealism of the beautiful 
while extolling the result of that idealism ; and I 
have no patience to argue the question with this 
elegant division of critics. But now come and 
see for yourself, and tell me, could you have per- 
mitted such lovely children to have passed from 
you unlimned? They will be an ever-present 
pleasure to me.” Saying this, he revealed the 
studies where, alone and in company, the children 
of Lady Lindon figured with telling effect ; it was 
the Minister’s first introduction to the pair whose 
story was so romantic and unfortunate. Their 
story, as told by his lordship, aroused the interest 
of this investigator of human sorrow and misfor- 
tune, and he said, “ The whole affair is so excep- 
tional and worthy of further inquiry, the sudden- 
ness of their departure ought not, I think, to be 
laid aside so dispassionately.” ‘ Well, there is 
not much difficulty,” answered his lordship, “in 
discovering what has become of them; one has 
gone into Yorkshire, the other we should find, 
doubtless, at the farmer’s.”” When Mr. Garland 
returned to Brighton it was not to forget either 
face, thanks to the skill of the artist. And Lord 
Ellerby bore with him, a day or two later, minia- 
tures of the engaging pair as a gift for Flora. 
Detailing the result of his quest to Lady Lindon, 
Mr. Garland said, “ As you wished, I have deliv- 
ered an invitation to your reception on the 16th; 
his lordship returns to-morrow, and will come to 
present his duty to your ladyship.”” She smiled. 
“T want one other guest to crown my pleasure— 
my ambassador: you will come?” giving him her 
hand graciously. “I will try; but you know Iam 
an uncertain being.” 

It soon became known that Lord Ellerby would 
be there, and it was a source of gratification, that 





Minister would be present. ‘ By which is meant, 





young noble being a general favorite, and having 
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been so long abroad. He went to and fro, from 
his place in Paris to Florence, where he had a del- 
icate arbor-like cottage, blown or trailed together 
from a dream of his, and where he painted fan- 
tastic studies for the churches without reward, 
save the inward pleasure derived from the giving ; 

and the pleased Florentines, without classing the 
English milord with their old Angelicos and Bot- 
ticellis, would hang his saintly heads in dim lady- 
chapels, where devout peasants, themselves more 
fair, would kneel much moved by the haunting 
eyes whereto they prayed. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS r "0 o ORRESPONDEN TS. 


A Pouzziep Worxrr.—-The symbols of the Persian 
rug, published in Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, 
No. 16, Vol. XL, are: O dark red; ® light red; @ dark 
blue; & light blue; ® light brown; © yellow; © gray; 
' white; 8 olive; @ black. 

R. M. W.—We do not supply samples of dress goods, 

Prareim.—Use the Pompadour Princesse pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. X1., for your silk and 
gauze. Cover the silk with gauze, and then have gauze 
drapery around the figure. 

Eprrn.—Read reply just given “Prairie.” You will 
find many designs for gauze and brocaded evening 
dresses in late numbers of the Bazar. 

Guiey.—You do not make your question plain. Cut 
your black silk by pattern of Princesse Polonaise with 
Basque Front illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XL, but 
trim with piping, lace, or fringe instead of velvet. The 
same style would be pretty for grenadine and lace. 

Noxa.—Make your black silk by pattern of French 
Coat illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XI. For the gray 
cashmere use the pattern of suit with close-fitting jack- 
et, or else the Princesse Polonaise with Basque Front 
illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XI. Make your Swiss 
muslin with square neck, elbow sleeves, and draped 
over-skirt, trimmed with bands of embroidery and 
knife-pleatings edged with lace. 

Netur.—The black satin dress trimmed with lace is 
suitable for a mother to wear at her son's wedding. 

M. E. T.—Get black silk and French lace for a suit 
made by pattern of Clinging Mantle, and Pleated Apron 
with Tabs, illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XL. If you 
prefer a wool suit, get beige-colored wool. Sacques 
are not as much worn as mantles. A summer silk of 
the new bourette designs would be stylish for you. 

‘H.—Patterns of princesse under-clothing are illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XL, and will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of 25 cents. 

A. B. C.—Descriptions of French dresses in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. XI., will give you 
suggestions about your summer silk. It is not too 
light for the street. If you would make it by the 
French Coat pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. 
XL, and combine it with either black velvet or else 
light silk to match the light stripe, it would be very 
pretty. Then trim it with two pipings, one light and 
the other dark. 

ConvaLrsoent.—The walking skirt pattern will do 
for other suits. A pleating of crinoline is inserted as 
a “sweeper” in demi-trained and trained skirts. Comb 
your hair up from the nape of the neck, back from the 
temples, cover the front, braid all the back hair to- 
gether, and wind on the top of your head. 

Mas. M. L. 8.—Dark green with black in a costume 
will look very neat and quiet. 

Mrs. J. N. K.—Dresses for girls of sixteen reach to 
the instep. 

H. D.—A black silk, a colored grenadine, and a light 
bourette suit made up with silk will be the three most 
necessary dresses for a bride who can not have many 
dresses. The Clinging Mantle illustrated in Bazar No. 
17, Vol. XI, is the most stylish wrap. 

Oxvp Sunsoriner.—Whether you should return a call 
made by the husband only, when both are in debt, de- 
pends wholly on the excuses offered by him for his 
wife’s absence. You will find the answer to your oth- 
er question in any dictionary. 





OVER THE FENCE. 


T was a shabby old mansion in a shabby old 
thoroughfare, which had been a fashionable 
street in its day, but was any thing else now. 
Grocery shops and junk shops had invaded it. 
The square, white-painted, green-blinded dwell- 
ings, with railed roofs and pilastered front-doors, 
through which decorous worthies in ruffles and 
bob-wigs had once gone in and out, shorn of their 
prestige now, and divested of shining knobs and 
knockers, were turned into tenement-houses of 
the poorer sort. Only the magnificent double 
row of elms, which had been the glory of the 
street in its prime, remained intact to deck its 
decadence. The towering splendor of their green 
masses rustled in the salt air now as then, but a 
mournfulness mingled with the rustle. Perhaps 
—who knows ?—the elms were sorry for the de- 
serted old street. It is not easy always to fath- 
om what lies at the heart of things, trees or men. 

The shabby old mansion had belonged to Gen- 
eral Wesson, a Revolutionary hero, less conspicu- 
ous in history than in the affections of his towns- 
folk, who to do him honor had called the street 
by his name—Wesson Street. His residence, 
once the finest in the neighborhood, had still this 
advantage over its dilapidated compeers, that it 
retained its old-time garden, a large square in- 
closure laid out in formal box-edged beds and 
walks. This garden had the odd appearance of 
having sunk slightly during some convulsion of 
nature, for its surface lay some five feet below 
the level of the street, which had been “ filled in.” 
It was walled on three sides. Peeping over the 
low fence which topped the wall, a passer-by 
could look down into the very heart of gooseberry 
bushes and peony clumps. The wall itself was a 
tangle of honeysuckle, ivy, and brier roses, and 
altogether the garden had a sweetness still, though 
its paths had run to weeds, and lines of wet linen 
flapped over the rose cirele which had been the 
pride of Madame Wesson’s heart almost a hun- 
dred years ago. 

So long past, so forgotten, were the tradition- 
cl dignities of the old house, so poor and decayed 
was its present seeming, that people experienced 
a shock of surprise—almost indignation—when 
told that the Moravian Society had bought the 
property for a chapel and parsonage. ‘“ What! 


that old thing?” they cried. But the thrifty Mo- 








ravians went their way without minding much 
what people said. They had little money to ex- 
and a righteous horror of debt. The old 
place was cheap; they could make it do, they 
thought. So a little army of work-peaple deploy- 
- upon the pr and all was 
The ground- floor, divested a partitions, 
Sess a large plain meeting-room. The second 
floor was reserved for the pastor’s dwelling. 
There was much scrubbing and whitewashing, 
new paint and plaster; blinds were rehung, a 
tottering chimney rebricked, the fences mended. 
Last of all arrived a cart-load of benches, anoth- 
er of furniture, and Pastor Liibke and his family. 
The neighbors, watching, saw them go in: first 
the grave old pastor leading a little boy, then a 
long file of girls of graduated heights, all clad in 
black, worn, it was whispered, in memory of their 
mother, who had died a few months before. The 
beds, chairs, and tables seemed scanty plenishing 
for so many, and lookers-on wondered how they 
managed; but nobody found out, for the Liibkes 
were quiet and reserved, saying little or nothing 
of their affairs, but simply taking things as they 
were, and settling into the new home without dis- 
cussion or words. 

All these things to watch did seriously incline 
Mr. Erasmus Stockton—a young man who, for his 
misfortune, had little to do just then except look 
out of window. His lodging next door com- 
manded a view of the long south side of the 
“Wesson house,” as the neighbors still called 
it, and of the whole garden, and having, as I 
said, little to do except look out of window, while 
waiting the report of the Patent-office on his 
“improved air brake,” he naturally looked out 
a great deal. Idleness is the root of curiosity as 
well as of mischief. It is astonishing how per- 
sistently he watched the Liibkes and their do- 
ings, and how much entertainment he found in 
doing so, all the time eeGpecial Pleas himself that he 
was studying Chi Pleas, which live- 
ly work he held in his saaats to be sure, but over 
the top of which his eyes were forever straying 
to note the comings and goings next door. 

“Heavens! what a lot of girls!” was his first 
reflection as he saw the sable-clad procession de- 
file up the walk. “And how much alike they 
are!” was his second. They were strangely 
alike. The four elder all seemed of the same 
age. They were of the same slender build, with 
clouds of flaxen hair flying over their shoulders, 
the same pale blue eyes, the same colorless skins. 
For a long time Erasmus could fix on no point of 
difference by which to distinguish them, but aft- 
er a while he learned to classify the four as “ Sis- 
ter,” “ The Twins,” and “ Hilda.” The twins were 
always together, inseparable as Castor and Pol- 
lux. “Sister” was the central star of the little 
ones. They were forever clinging to her skirts, 
and following to help or hinder in her many 
household tasks, from washing windows and 
hanging out clothes to sweeping the door-steps 
in the early morning. Hour after hour Erasmus 
heard the hum of her wheel. He had seen it 
carried in with the other things—a genuine old- 
fashioned spinning-wheel, which an antiquarian 
might have coveted for its quaintness, but which 
“Sister” valued for its use. It was she who took 
the lead in reforming the garden, where disorder 
and neglect were Giving place to thrift and neat- 
ness, groundsel and pursley to peas and beets, and 
where pot-herbs, pinks, and multitudinous cab- 
bages jostled each other in true German fashion. 
“Sister” took the lead, but every one helped. 
Even the little ones could weed and dibble holes 
for the insertion of infant roots, and in the cool 
of the day the sedate old pastor himself would 
descend from his study, knife in hand, to prune, 
not in the most skillful manner, the fruit trees 
whose best days had gone by with the better 
days of the old house round which they grew. 

Hilda was the prettiest of the sisterhood. Her 
blue eyes had the advantage of a fringe of long 
golden lashes; her hair waved naturally through 
all its pale length; there was a tinge of color in 
her fairness which deepened at times into a love- 
ly pink. People in general might not have call- 
ed her very pretty, but Erasmus learned to think 
her so—and in fact a girl must be plain indeed 
not to look pretty in the picturesque frame-work 
of an old garden, ivy-hung and bosky, with glints 
of sunshine and dusks of shadow. Erasmus 
watched her flit in and out and to and fro, her 
veil of flaxen hair blown by the wind, her pliant 
figure in its plain black frock looking slender as 
a fairy’s, and presently, to his surprise, he found 
himself in love with Hilda. He had not meant 
it, but how could it be helped? A young man’s 
fancy is easily caught, and most easily of all 
when, as in this case, he is lying on his oars for 
a while, and has not much to do. 

Had Hilda noticed him? He could not tell. 
She had never given a look, so far as he could 
detect, in his direction, nor had her sisters. But 
a good deal can be seen without looking, and it is 
so little in the course of human nature that seven 
girls, with fourteen eyes between them, should 
not see a young man who sits at a window and 
gazes out at them all day, with only a fence be- 
tween, that I am inclined to think they did. 

Meanwhile, though he knew their names and 
was familiar with their habits, Erasmus had nev- 
er exchanged a word with his new neighbors. It 
was not from want of inclination; but he was a 
modest fellow, and truly he did not know how to 
begin. Pastor Liibke was a “ strict” father. “ Be 
sober, be vigilant,” was his motto. He had no 
sympathy with the frivolities of youth, among 
which frivolities, it was rumored, young men were 
conspicuously included. Erasmus studied his 
stern, placid face from behind the blind, and saw 
nothing to encourage him there. And so, while 
thus his “hopes belied his fears, his fears his 
hopes belied,” the days went on. He made no 
progress, and might have made none for a much 
longer time, had not Fate taken pity and sent 
her messenger to assist matters. That messen- 
ger was—a monkey! 








The monkey appertained to a hand-organ, and 
the man who ground the organ—and the monkey 
also, it is to be feared—sent him in to levy the cus- 
tomary black-mail on the Like sisters, who, sit- 
ting on the door-step, in the pear-tree shade, were 
knitting stockings of the blue yarn spun by “Sis- 
ter’s” wheel. The sudden apparition of the di- 
minutive messenger, in his red coat and cocked 
hat, startled the simple family, whose lives here- 
tofore had included few monkeys. They jumped 
up, screamed ; Hilda dropped her thimble; Bena 
and Naunul clung to each other ; even “Sister” 
lost her presence of mind for a moment. The 
monkey, emboldened by their evident fear, danced, 
chattered, and, suddenly pouncing on Hilda’s thim- 
ble, ran across the garden with it in his paws. 
Hilda pursued, but the monkey- ran fastest, and, 
scaling the wall with great agility, would have got 
off with his prize, had not Erasmus, who had re- 
alized the situation and hurried to the rescue, 
— him as he reached the top and held him 
ti 
ey What shall I do with him?” he asked, grasp- 
ing the scratching, biting prisoner firmly. 

“Don’t hurt him!—oh, don’t hurt him!” said 
Hilda. “It’s only mythimble. If you could get 
that away from him. He stole it, so I ran after 
him.” 


“ Here it is,” said Erasmus; and handing her 
the thimble, he dismissed the monkey, with an un- 
seen kick, to its owner. 

“Oh, thank you!” replied Hilda, shyly. She 
walked away as soon as she said it, and did not 
look to see whether Erasmus went or staid, but 
all the same he felt a joyful sense that the ice was 
broken. 

And so it was; for common gratitude com- 
pelled Hilda into recognition after that, and forced 
her to bow in return for the low bend and the 
raised hat with which Erasmus met her. “Even 
father would say that I must,” was her secret re- 
flection. Common politeness made her linger to 
exchange a few civil words when this obliging 
neighbor leaned over the fence to admire the 
garden or the sunset. Gradually, as her shyness 
wore away, these lingerings grew longer. Now 
and again she ventured to raise her eyes, and 
Erasmus met their full blue gaze. These frag- 
mentary interviews held food of thought for long 
hours. Every movement, every syllable, was dwelt 
upon and dreamed over. Little as had been said, 
it seemed that they had said much; and there 
was always the delightful uncertainty at what 
moment she might drift that side of the garden 
again, might glance upward, might speak. Time 
seemed made up of Hilda; nothing else was worth 
considering ; and yet the sum of these important 
conversations, had all his words and all her words 
been written down, could easily have been con- 
densed on half a sheet of note-paper, Of such 
stuff are lovers made ! 

Sundays became noteworthy days just then to 
Erasmus. He had fallen into careless habits 
about church-going, but now morning and after- 
noon and evening found him in devout attend- 
ance at the Moravian chapel, where, armed with 
a ponderous hymn-book, he sat and studied the 
back of Hilda’s hat and shawl—Hilda who never 
turned her head. His seat, had he known, oc- 
cupied the precise spot where, in days gone by, 
Madame Wesson had been wont to sit for long 
hours every evening, and play “ Patience” with 
her general. Dear me! what energies of patience 
it required for Erasmus to keep still, while Pas- 
tor Liibke slowly plodded through his fourthlies 
and fifthlies, his predicates and deductions, and 
Hilda never turned her head! But a lover will en- 
dure much. No trace of his inward impatience 
was suffered to mar his outward quietude, and he 
won golden opinions from the old ladies of the con- 
gregation, who pronounced him a most sober and 
godly young man. Erasmus hoped that the echo 
of this flattering opinion might reach Hilda’s fa- 
ther and soften his heart; but such did not seem 
the case. Even when he sought out the pastor 
to consult him on a disputed point of theology, it 
did no apparent good. Papa Liibke listened, re- 
plied, confuted him on all sides, and dismissed 
him grimly and triumphantly, his cause not ad- 
vanced one inch. All his little ingratiating ways 
seemed thrown away. The pastor, wise as the 
serpent, however harmless he might be, refused 
to be ingratiated, and Erasmus felt himself foiled. 

Grown desperate at last, he ventured on a bold 
step. 

“T wish I could make your sisters’ acquaint- 
ance,” he said to Hilda over the fence. “Do you 
think I might call upon them some evening ?” 

“Oh no! please don’t,” responded Hilda, frank- 
ly. Then coloring deeply, she added, “ Don’t 
think me rude. You are very kind to wish to 
come, but my father would not like it. He does 
not want us to make acquaintance with stran- 
gers. We never visit any where, and nobody 
ever visits us.” 

“But that is dreadful,’ broke in Erasmus. 
“Why shouldn’t you know people? You ought 
to know people, and they ought to know you. 
You’re too sweet—all of you, I mean—to be 
cooped in so. It’s outrageous! It’s cruel! It’s 
doing the world an injustice! I never heard of 
such a thing!” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that, please don’t,” cried 
Hilda. “And I must say good-night—indeed I 
must ;” and away she ran. Erasmus watched her 
go with rage in his heart. 

“T declare,” he groaned, “she’s like a girl ina 
fairy tale, held fast by some old witch so that no 
one can get at her.” He went to bed that night 
quite down-hearted. But next day, his courage 
restored, he again attacked Hilda, as she acci- 
dentally strayed in the twilight toward the spot 
where he stood leaning over the fence. 

“T say, Miss Hilda,” audaciously, “I’ve been 
thinking over what you said last night, and I’m 
certain you must be mistaken. About your fa- 
ther, 1 mean. He’s too wise a man—I’m sure 
he is—to want to shut you all up forever, and 
keep you from making friends. Why, how could 












you do any thing if he did—get married, for in- 
stance ?” 

“Oh!” cried Hilda, with a vivid blush, “we 
don’t think about that. And father does feel 
just as I told you.” 

“ But—please—why not think about that? It’s 


exactly what I want you to think about. It’s 
what I’m thinking about all the time. Shall I 
tell you why? May I tell you, Hilda?” 

But Hilda had fled, in obedience to a call from 
some upper window, and Erasmus smote the 
fence wrathfully with his fist. 

“Confound it!” he muttered. “ What chance 
has a fellow who has to make love five feet off ? 
I never can get near enough to be heard, on ac- 
count of this old fence. I'll be hanged if I stand 
it any longer!” And he strode into the house. 

Next day brought exciting news. His patent 
was granted, and a manufacturing firm in New 
York, with whom he had been in treaty pending 
this result, wrote to offer a handsome sum for 
the control of it. But what were air brakes, 
“ royalties,” and ten per cents to him just then, 
with Hilda evidently avoiding him? She had not 
once come to that side of the garden during the 
day. He felt melancholy in spite of the realiza- 
tion of his hopes, and in melancholy mood stroll- 
ed out to his customary walk alongside the bound- 
ary fence, though with little hope of seeing Hilda, 
for twilight had fallen, and she was rarely in the 
garden at so late an hour. 

Perplexed and unhappy, he lingered and lean- 
ed, and presently, to his surprise, a little sound, 
half sigh, half sob, struck his ear. He bent over: 
a dim, crouching figure met his eyes. It was Hil- 
da, crying quietly, while pretending to stake down 
a straggling verbena in the flower bed below. 

“Miss Hilda!” exclaimed Erasmus, in amaze. 
“This is too good fortune! I have so much to 
tell you !” 

“ Oh, you mustn’t—I mustn’t—we mustn’t talk 
any more,” replied Hilda, lifting a tear-stained 
face. “It isn’t right. It will never do.” 

“Who says so?” with surprise. 

“Sister. She says people will call me light- 
minded—and—improper, and father will be angry 
—and—oh, indeed, I mustn’t.” 

“Light-minded! Improper! Just let me 
catch them !” thundered Erasmus—so far as one 
can be said to thunder with voice lowered almost 
to a whisper. “Now listen to me, dear—dear- 
est Hilda. Ihave great news totell. My patent 
is granted, my fortune as good as made. Day 
after to-morrow I must go away.” 

A sob from below. 

“ Are you sorry to have me go? Dearest Hil- 
da, are you sorry? If you are, even the least 
tiny bit, let me have the comfort of hearing you 
say so. Don’t you know that I love you, my dar- 
ling. I loved you from the first moment, I think 
—from the very day that you all came to this old 
house. Could you care for me, dearest? Will 
you be my wife ?” 

“ Perhaps—I could care,” faltered Hilda. “ But 
—my father doesn’t—” 

“Now why should we talk of your father?” 
broke in the impetuous lover from overhead. “If 
I love you, and you—like me, all the fathers in 
the world sha’n’t stand between us. My way is 
all clear now, dear Hilda. I can make you com- 
fortable, and oh! won’t I try to make you happy? 
Just say ‘Yes,’ and the rest is easy. Only one 
word, dear love !” 

“It might be easy to say ‘ yes,’ perhaps”— be- 
gan Hilda. But an austere voice interrupted her : 

“ My daughter, what are you doing here at this 
hour, and with whom are you conversing ?” ask- 
ed Pastor Liibke. 

There he stood behind her, a dim and appalling 
shape. Hilda shivered—her voice failed. Eras- 
mus, his courage rising with the occasion, an- 
swered in her stead : 

“She was speaking to me, Sir—or rather it was 
I who was speaking to her. I was telling Miss 
Hilda what I should have come this very evening 
to tell you, Sir, if this opportunity had not arisen— 
that I have news which makes it needful for me 
to go away, and that I can not go without saying 
that I love her, and want her to be my wife, if 
she will.” His voice faltered and broke. 

“ And pray, Sir, who are you ?” asked the pas- 
tor, grimly. 

“My name is Erasmus Stockton. My fathe> 
was Judge Stockton, of Danbury—all my connee- 
tions are respectable,” replied Erasmus, succinct- 
ly. “Ican refer you to people whom you know 
for my character and prospects. I have a little 
money now, and Smith & Petrie, of New York, 
have offered $10,000 for an air brake of my in- 
vention, which is just patented. I can afford to 
keep a wife, Mr. Liibke.” 

“ And pray where have you learned to take so 
great an interest in my daughter Hilda ?” 

“ Over this fence,” answered Erasmus, stoutly. 
Pastor Liibke gave a grim little laugh. 

“Such things are not to be settled in a min- 
ute, my young friend,” he said. “Youth is al- 
ways in a hurry. Hilda, you had better go in. 
If you will follow me to my study, Mr.—ahem !— 
Stockton, we will talk farther of this matter.” 

“Follow” by way of the gate, was what the 
good pastor meant; and he was by no means 
prepared for what happened, namely, his young 
friend’s vaulting the fence like an acrobat, and 
gaining the garden at a single bound. 

“Hurrah, darling!” he whispered to Hilda as 
the pastor led the way through the garden. “The 
fence is climbed. I always vowed that I would 
get over some day or other, and I have.” 

And so it proved. There were some hitches, 
some delays. Erasmus was not allowed to mar- 
ry Hilda next week, as was his first wild proposi- 
tion, oreven next month. “Sister’s” wheel buzzed 
like a great bumble-bee all summer long, and 
busy fingers toiled over the wedding outfit through 
winter days and spring days, before Hilda was 
pronounced by her family “ready” to begin her 
new life. A year’s engagement even seemed a 
disgracefully short one to “Sister.” Had not 
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their own mother been betrothed for seven be- 
fore she married papa? But at last, spite of de- 
lays and scruples, the long waiting ended, and 
Erasmus bore away his bride. He scandalized 
his sisters-in-law greatly by proposing to carry 
her over the fence, as the road by which he him- | 


























THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS’S 
VISIT TO THE SULTAN. 
HE accompanying fine picture illustrates a 
very important episode in the annals of the 
late war, viz., the final cessation of hostilities be- 


self had come in, but this was overruled, and | tween victorious Russia and vanquished Turkey, 


they departed prosaically in a hack, like other 
brides and grooms. And so we leave our little 
pair, as likely, for all I can see, to “live happy 
ever after” as any prince and princess of fairy 
tale. For fairy tales, however fanciful, must 
- strike their roots always in a solid basis of every- 
day contentment, and, given the contentment, one 


gan easily dispense with the fairies, 





and the formal resumption of friendly intercourse 
by a visit made, on the 26th of March, by the 
commander of the Russian forces, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, to the Sultan. On the same day 
diplomatic relations were renewed between the 
two powers. Preliminaries having been satis- 
factorily arranged, the Grand Duke Nicholas, in 
company with several of his staff officers, repaired 
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to Constantinople in his own yacht. He was thence 
conveyed in a state caique with great pomp to the 
Sultan’s residence, the Dolmabaghtché Palace, 
on the European shore of the Bosporus, a little 
beyond the promontory of Tophané, and the near- 
est palace to the city on that side. Here he was 
met at the landing by the Grand Vizier, Ahmet 
Vefyk Pasha, accompanied by Reouf Pasha, Os- 
man Pasha, Safvet Pasha, and other Turkish dig- 
nitaries, who escorted him to the presence of the 
Sultan, who received him with great cordiality. 
The interview lasied about an hour. Later in the 
day the Sultan returned the visit at the palace of 
Beylerbey, on the Asiatic shore, which had been 
placed by the Sultan at the disposal of the royal 








PALACE. 
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AHMED VEFYK PASHA AND RAOUF PASHA RECEIVING HIM AT DOLMABAGHTCHE 


VISIT OF THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS TO THE SULTAN: 














visitor during his stay. The Grand Duke came 
down to the water’s edge as the Sultan arrived in 
his steam-launch, and after shaking hands with 
him, escorted him up to the steps of the palace. 
The august personages later in the afternoon 
returned togethér in the launch to the Dolma- 
baghtché Palace, whence the Grand Duke drove 
with his suite to the Russian Embassy in the 
Grand Rue de Pera, where the imperial eagles, 
which, during the past year, had crowned the 
Embassy gates swathed in very mournful attire 
of black water-proof, were once more uncovered 
amid some cheering and jeering from the crowd 
gathered around, which was composed mostly of 
Greeks and Armenians. 
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Bonnet Pins, Fig. 1-3. 
Tue pin Fig. 1 consists of a calyx of pol- 
ished jet, which is gilt on the outside, and 
finished with a tassel of thick gold bullion. 
Fig. 2.—This pin is made of black beads in 
the shape of a strawberry, and is 
inclosed in a calyx of gilt bronze, 
Fig. 3.—The split ball of oxi- 
dized metal is gilded and filled 
with black beads, and is attach- 
ed to a ring, which is furnished 
with a long pin. 


Cap made of a Three- 
cornered Kerchief, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

For the foundation of this cap 
cut of stiff lace a round piece 
ten inches and a half in diameter, 
pleat it on the outer edge, set 


‘ - 





Fig. 1.—Linen anp NEEDLE-worK COLLAR. 
See Fig. 2.—{For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 24 and 25.) 
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JAPANESE Hat FoR GIRL FROM 
8 tro 10 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Monoeram FoR 
LINGERIE. 










Fig. 1.—CapP MADE OF a 
THREE-CORNERED KERCHIEF, 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


































braid. Around the crown is laid a blue 
faille ribbon two inches wide. Ends of 
similar ribbon are laid in a point in the 
back, forming streamers, as seen in the 
illustration. On the left side is set a 
brown wing, which is gilded on the tips 
and stem. 























Mouchoir Case. 

THis mouchoir case is made 
of gray drilling, bound with cur- 
rant-colored worsted braid, and 
embroidered. To make it, cut 
one piece of drilling seventeen 
inches and a quarter long and 
seven inches and a quarter wide, 
which is rounded off on the cor- 
ners. This part is trimmed with 
a border on the outside half an 
inch from the edge. For this 
border on currant-colored 
pearl braid in curves, and em- 







Fig. 2—CaP MADE OF A 
THREE-CORNERED KERCHIEF. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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NET Pins, 





Fig. 5.—Lixen Couvar. 
For description see Supplement. 









TyYROLEAN Hat For Girt 


Noe ¢ ‘ , FRoM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
Fig. 3.—Cotuar ror Girt 


FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
See Fig. 4.—[(For pattern and 
descrip. see Suppl., No. V., Fig. 28.] 





Fig. 4.—Curr For 
Cotxar, Fie. 3. 
For pattern and 
description see 
Suppl., No. V., 
Figs, 29 and 30. 


Fig. 2.—Curr For 

Cotiar, Fie. 
For pattern and 
description see 
Suppl., No. IV., 
Figs. 26 and 27. 
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Fig. 2.—MonoGRaM FOR 
LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 3.—Monocram 
LINGERIE. 


FOR 





Fig. 5.—MonoGraM FOR 
LINGERIE. 


it on ribbon wire nineteen inch- 
es and a quarter long, and bind 
it with pink silk ribbon. On 
the edge of this foundation set 
a Swiss muslin ruche edged 
with Spanish lace. Next trim a 
three-cornered blue silk ker- 
chief with lace on the straight 
edges, which measure each 
twenty-four inches in length, 
hem it on the bias edge, lay it 
in five pleats on each side of 
the middle, and set it on the 
foundation along the front edge, 
turning down the pleats as 
shown by the illustration, and 
fastening them. On the crown 
and in the middle of the back 
catch the material together, and 
stitch it on the foundation. 
Bows of pink gros grain ribbon 
cover the pleats. From the 
lower bow the ribbon is contin- 
ued in a loop as shown by the 
illustration. 


Japanese Hat for Girl 

from 8 to 10 Years old. 

Tas hat of brown and white 
straw is in Japanese shape. 
The small bell crown is trimmed 
with a wreath of poppies, wheat 
heads, forget-me-nots, and gilt 
grasses, which is joined at the 
right side by a rosette composed 
of loops and ends of brown sat- 
in ribbon an inch wide. 


Tyrolean Hat for Girl 

from 6 to 8 Years old. 

Tas Tuscan straw hat is 
trimmed with rows of blue 
worsted braid stitched on at in- 
tervals as seen in the illustra- 
tion. The brim is faced on the 
edge with a row of similar 













Fig. 1.—Fartte anp Brocapep Woot Drrss.—Front.—[For 
Back, see Fig. 2, Page 317.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 






































Fig. 4.—Monocram 
LINGERIE, 


FOR 


Fig. 6.—Monocram 
LINGERIE. 


FOR 











broider it in knotted and tent 
(half- polka) stitch with sad- 
dler’s silk of the same color in 
a lighter shade. On the sides 
of this part (on the inside) set 
flaps of drilling, which measure 
each six inches and seven- 
eighths in width and six inches 
in length. In the same direc- 
tion with the flap lay on a piece 
of card-board of the same 
length and seven inches and a 
quarter wide, and cover it, to- 
gether with the seams made by 
setting on the flaps, with a piece 
of gray linen to suit the size of the 
eard-board. Bind the mouchoir 
case and the flaps with currant- 
colored worsted braid. In fold- 
ing the case first lay the flaps 
and then the ends toward the 
middle. For closing, furnish 
the sides each with one and the 
ends with two pieces of currant- 
colored elastic braid, to which 
steel buckles are attached. 
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Monograms for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1~6. 

THESE monograms may be 
worked with white cotton only, 
or else with both white and col- 
ored cotton in satin and tent or 
half-polka stitch. 








METHOD OF PRESERYV- 
ING FISH. 

"AMELIO has communica- 

ted to the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Paris a new method of 
preserving the flesh of fish. 
For this purpose the meat, ei- 
ther raw or boiled, is cut into 
sections (if the action is to be 
very rapid) and immersed in 4 








Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Damask Dress.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 1, Page 317. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 34-43. 
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solution of citric acid in water, in sufficient pro- 
portion to render it decidedly acid. After two 
or three hours the fish is withdrawn and subjected 
to a moderate degree of artificial heat, or exposed 
to the air until dry. With artificial heat the re- 
sult should be accomplished in an hour, and in 
the open air in five or six days. This meat can 
be kept for years. To restore its softness and 
flexibility it is only necessary to plunge it three 
or four hours in fresh-water. In time it acquires 
the hardness of wood, and the fatty portions have 
a tallowy odor. 








A PEN PICTURE. 


A Frew months, or even weeks, since, her pallid 
countenance was the very type of ruddy health— 
the delight of the school and the pride of the 
household. She was always welcome wherever 
duty or pleasure led her. Diligent, punctual, and 
exemplary in the class-room, obedient and loving 
at home, she won the hearts of all. But alas! 
those glowing cheeks and ‘ips are now blanched 
by consumption. The voice once so enchanting 
in laugh and song is feeble, husky, and broken by 
a hollow cough. Let us approach her couch and 
gently take her bloodless hand in our own. Do 
not shudder because of its feeble passionless 
grasp. The hand once so warm and plump 
shows its bony outlines, while the cords and tor- 
tuous veins are plainly mapped upon its surface. 
The pulse that bounded with repletion, imparting 
beauty, vivacity, health, and strength to the sys- 
tem, is delicate to the touch. The enervated 
heart feebly propels the thin, scanty blood. Must 
we lose her while yet so young and so fair? No. 
There is relief. But something more is required 
than the observance of hygienic rules, for enfee- 
bled nature calls for aid and she must have it. 
Administer this pleasant medicine. It is invig- 
orating. It allays the irritable cough, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and sends a healthy 
tingle through her whole being. The blood is en- 
riched, nervous power increased, and the heart 
bounds with a new impulse. Her face brightens 
—the blood is returning, her voice is clearer, and 
her requests are no longer delivered in that peev- 
ish, fretful tone so deadening to sympathy. Her 
step is still faltering, but her strength is rapidly 
returning. Let us take her out in the warm, life- 
giving sunshine. In a few weeks she will go with- 
out our aid and be able to join her companions in 
their pleasant pastimes, and feel her whole being 
“warmed and expanded into perfect life.” The 
change is so great that we think she is sweeter 
and nobler than ever before. And the medicine 
which has wrought this transformation we look 
upon as a blessing to humanity, for there are 
other loved ones to be rescued from the grasp of 
the insidious destroyer. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery has raised her. It will raise others. 
—{Com.] 








Frank Leste, Esq., of the “Illustrated Week- 
ly,” says: “For some time past I have been 
using Burnett’s Cocoaine, and think it far prefer- 
able to any thing I have ever used for the 
hair.” —[ Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DYSPEPSIA CURED. 


STARR H. AMBLER & CO., Wholesale Druggists, 
offer to the public their infallible remedy known as 
HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE, which those afflicted 
with Dyspepsia have used with positive success. Ask 

ur druggiet for it. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent, post 

ree, on application. Firm’s address, 
36 VESEY STREET, NEW YORE. 











SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 


a sound set of teeth, It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
ae endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


LHaAS, 


FINEST QUALITIES DIRECT FROM GROWERS, 
1 Ib. Package by Mail on receipt of $i 00. 
Discounts to Large Consumers. 


CHOICE JAPANESE GOODS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MOMOTARO SATO & CO., 
38 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


Unique designs 


IN 
BRASS, NICK- 
EL, WALNUT, 
AND EBONY. 
Special a and 


E Made to Order. 
W.T. & J, MERSEREAT, 
321 Broadway, Manufacturers of Stair-Rods. 


102 Walker St. 
B ENTLEY B ROS., Manufacturers of Ar 
tistic Hand-Embroidery and Novelties in La= 
dies’ Fancy Work, Applique Pattern, 
Crewel Work, Embro ery Materials, 
&c. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















R, WIENER. Manufacturer of 





295 Gth Ave., bet. 15th & 19th Sts., N. 2. 


Mixed Cards, with name in case,18c. 40 Gold, 10c. 
§ Agent's outfil,10c. Electro Card Co.,Northford,Ct, 








WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their ee style 
and workmanship. Th 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
Their Nursing Corset is the delight of 
every mother, ~— Price, $1.75. Their new 

Flexibie Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted not to break 
) down over the hips. Price, $1.25. 

For sale by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


A SE TG. 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Spring importations of Honiton and Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyrs 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, an all 
materials for Needlework, all at the lowest ces, 
Fringes and Buttons made to order, to match any 
color, Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders, 
Samples sent. 


THE PRESIDENT LAWN MOWER. 












The most beautiful and perfect Mower ever offered. 
Eight sizes for hand use, at prices from $10 up- 
wards. Acknowledged in Europe and the United 
States to be the Lawn Mower par excellence. Easily 
operated, noiseless, and for beauty and evenness of 
work it cannot be excelled. We warrant every ma- 
chine. Don’t buy any other till you see this Mower. 
A splendid assortment always on hand. 


CARR & HOBSON, 
47 Cliff Street, New York. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York, 
HUMAN HAIR 

AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us, 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi-« 
mette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, $8, 

$10, $12, $15, and upward. 

The Eugenie Scalpette, or Coiffure de 
Coquetterie, very stylish and self-adjustable, al- 
ways sate, and will not rip or tear, at $3, $4, $, and 
upward, 

A pg assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INVISIBLE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
aes and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Magic utifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, removes tan, freckles, pimples, and 
all skin blemishes. Warranted to be harmalean A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated VEGETABLE VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. $1 


r Box. 

ey gm new. F.Coudray’s ALBURNINE will 
ive the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 

ion in pee now. to be harmless. $2 50 

per Bottle. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 


Warranted 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 6th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


50 MIXED CARDS in fancy case, name in gold, 
10 cts. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 











If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 


Mice. ELISE COUDEN 


(SUCCESSOR TO MADAME FERRERO), 


MODES DE PARIS, 


7 West 30th St., near 5th Ave., N.Y. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE BRAIDS. 
Just received a large Importation. Send 8c. for 
Illustrated Catalogue and Sample List. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 














KINGSHORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW -ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 












This cut represents SCHOFIELD’S LIGHTNING SEAM RIPPER, the most complete, thorough, and 


practical article for this pu ever invented. 


1 Ri 
to the fabric. Can be readily sharpened by euybaty 


any kind of seam with great rapidity and perfect safet 
in a few minutes. No family oe po en should ~ 


without one of these most useful articles. An elegant nickel-plated sample will be sent, postpaid, to any ad- 


dress on receipt of 25c. Liberal discount to —_ or 
Address 


dealers. 


A. G, SCHOFIELD, Providence, BR. I. 








WEAK LUNGS are cruelly racked, 








¢ 


and the general strength gradually wasted 


pectorant may be relied on to cure. It will certainly bene- 
fit you also, if troubled with either Asthma or Bronchitis. 





ESTABLISHED 1780. 


WALTER BAKER & €0,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAKER'S COCOA, 
BAKER’S BROMA, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


PREMIUM CRACKED COCOA. 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE, 
FRENCH VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
EAGLE FRENOH CHOCOLATE, 


GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


Acknowledged the BEST throughout the World. 


SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 








Just Published: OLD HOMES MADE NEW, 







: ee 
22 7x11 Plates of Exteriors and Interiors, $1 50. 
A.J. BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Architectural Books sent on 
receipt of 10 cents. 
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Ne Hin 
ANT| REMEDY for 


CORPULENCE. 
ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. It acts 
upon the food in the stomach, preventing its bein, 

converted into fat. aken in accordance with di- 
rections, it will reduce a fat person from two te five 


pou per w 

“Corpulence is not only a disease ftself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 


the less so to-day. 
sts, or sent, by express, upon re- 
Address, 


Sold by drug; 
Ceipt of $1.50. Quarter-dozen $4.00, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Proprieto rs, Buffalo, xX. we 


ce olor, 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


LACE SHADES 


For windows, which are now so fashivnable, are a re- 
markable combination of el ce and utility, and it 
is a curious fact that age and wear add to their rich- 
ness. Those manufactured by 
J.C. WEMPLE & CO., 444 anv 446 PEARL ST., 
NEW YORK, 

Are not only very superior to the imported in appear- 
ance, but also in utility, as they do not require an- 
other shade behind them to exclude the light. 

Their stock of plain and ornamental Gold Band 
Shades is the largest and most varied in the world. 


. See 


COQUET. 


The Coquet, the Latest Sensation. 


NEWLY INVENTED BY H. GUILMARD. 


The Coquet, a splendid front coiffure; always ready; 
uires a made with natural waved 
hair, called Friswre de Fer, from Leon Pelleray, of 
Paris. .No lady should be without the Coquet. Are 
= going toa ball? Put on the Coquet, and you will 
ook charming. Are you going to the opera? Puton 
the Coqnuet, and you will be lovely. Are you foing to 
areception? Put on the Coquet, and you will appear 
exquisite. The Coquet can be worn with any shaped 
hat or bonnet. Coquets for misses of 15. Coquets for 
young ladies of 20. Coquets for ladies of 30. Coquets 
for ladies of 50. Coquets for ladies of all ages. Co- 
quete ready made of all shades of hair, to match any 
lady’s hair. Don’t forget to call and get the youthful 
Coquet, which is to be found only at H. GUILMARD’S, 
the Great Artist Hairdresser of the United States. 
Sent to any part of the country on receipt of $5. 
841 Broadway, bet. 13th and 14th Streets, opposite 
Wallack’s Theatre. Wholesale and Retail. 


AZAR 


B 
FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
JAMES MoWMALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


WHITE POND LILIES AT HOME! 


Beautiful and Fragrant. Can be grown in artificial 
= tubs, or aquariums. Strong, healthy roots,with 

uds that will bloom this season, sure. By mail, post- 
paid, for 35c. each, or 8 for a half-barrel tub, $2. Instruc- 
tions with each package. J, E. 8S. CRANDALL, Rock- 
ville, Washington Co.,R.L P.O. norya d Orders may 
be sent to Westerly, KR. I. Rather not take stamps. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only waiing 
pamocn J for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 




















ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The standard international Powder. Exclusively adopted in the Royal households of England, German 
and Brazil, and used by the best families throughout the United States cad Weet ladies. ‘5 


It stood the strongest t . i i j 
gus hems ony econ gest tests made by the Chemist to Her ay the Queen of England, and pronounced 


nce of a deleterious nature, Sold in the Un! 


States by all 





Chin, Arms, &c., without yy the Skin. Ladies 
may add Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


~ BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 
CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST Caratoeve and 
Crrovtars with NEW STYLES, REDUCED PRiogs, and 
much information. Sent rree. MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN CO., Boston, New York, or Chicago. 
pay ny PATTERNS,—Circulars free, 
or Stamrep Sampres of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


2 5 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c, 
postpaid. GEO, 1, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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ARISIAN 


FLOWER CO. 
IMPORTERS. 


Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather en Bridal Appointments and 
Veils, Floral Garnitures for Ball and Evening Costumes, 
and Mourning Flowers in the most recherché Designs. 


“ Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS filled 
with beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bou nets, “a 
paren ” To the trade and institutions a discount, 
rders by mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE “ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE,” 


A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 


Finely Illustrated, containing 48 pages highly inter- 
esting reading-matter on the 


TOILETTE 


AND 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER DECORATION. 


Also, Catalogue and Price-List of the Latest Novelties, 
For sale by newsdealers generally, or sent, postpaid, 
upon a of 20 cents, by addressin 
E PARISIAN FLOWER OOr, 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of Universit, Place, Nv. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proptietor. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y., 


Invite special attention to the following line of Silks 
and Dress Goods: 





BLACK SILKS, 
Rh -- qualities of black quoted at lowest prices in 
the City. 
. 40 Pieces very heavy Black Gros Grain Silk at 62c., 
5c., $1 00, 

40 Pieces Guinet Black Dress Silk at $1 25 and $150; 
worth $2 00 and $2 6244. 

80 Pieces ee 's Black Dress Silk at $1 75 and $2 00; 
worth $3 00 and $3 50. 

COLORED SILKS. 

100 Pieces Beautiful Colored Dress Silk at 65c. and 
75c.; worth 90c. and $1 25. 

150 Pieces Colored Dress Silk in new shades at $1 00 
and $1 25; recently sold for $1 65 and $2 00, 

90 Pieces very heavy Colored Gros Grain Silk at $1 75; 
recently sold for $2 90. 

STRIPED AND CHECKED SILKS. 

200 Pieces Striped Silk at 624¢c. ; worth 95c. 

140 Pieces Striped Silk at 75c.; positively worth $1 25. 

95 Pieces Checked Silk at 50c. and 62¢c. ; selling 
elsewhere at T5c. and $1 00. 

25 Pieces Checked Silk at T5c. and 90c. ; selling else- 
where at $1 15 and $1 50. 

Our 10c., 15c., and 20c. Dress Goods are worth just 
double the price. 

Our 25c., 31c., and 874¢c. Bunting in new shades are 
worth 20c. per yard more. 

Our 2%c., 3ic., 373¢c., and 50c. Cashmeres are worth 
15c. per yard more. 

Our 50c., T5c., and $1 00 French Novelties are selling 
elsewhere for 5ic. per yard more. 

Our Black Cashmere at 25c., 31c., 373¢c., 50c., and 
75c. are 25c. per yard less than auction prices. 

Our Black Alpaca at 123¢c., 19c., 25c., and 37igc. are 
worth 10c. per yard more. 

Our Black Grenadine, 15c., 20c., 25c., and 87i¢c. 
cost to import 10c. and 15c. per yard more, 

In addition to our immense stock of Silks and Drese 
Goods, we shall offer 1000 Ladies’ Cashmere Cloaks 
and Mantillas at $3 50, $5 00, $7 50, $11 00, $15 00, and 
$20 00; guaranteed to be worth double the prices. 

Also, 000 ne ag Worsted Suits at $4 75, $7 
$10 00, and $15 

Also, 200 Lasts Silk Suits at $20 00, $25 00, $37 50, 
and $50 00. 





N. B.—Spring and Summer Catalogue now ready, 
and sent free by mail on application. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


CotoreD SILKS, 


THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATION, 
BEST LYONS MANUFACTURES, 
LATEST PARISIAN COLORINGS, 
23 and 24 INCHES WIDE, 


At $2, $2 25, and $2 50 per yd., 


REDUCED FROM $2 50, $2 75, and $3. 
PRESENTING UNQUESTIONABLY THE 


GREATEST BARGAINS 


OF THE IE SEASON. 


A.T.STEWART & CO,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th ad 10th Sts. 


MILLINERY. 


We have now on hand a full line of carefully selected 
MILLINERY GOODS for the spring trade, and 
are daily eyeny | the latest novelties. We call special 
attention to our elegant designs in 


Bonnets and 
Round Hats, 


Both French and of our own manufacture, which we 
offer at prices greatly below those of former seasons. 
We employ none but first-class trimmers, and guaran- 
tee our work to give entire satisfaction—any altera- 
tions being made without additional charge. Ladies’ 
own materials made up at lowest rates, 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention, and 
any information desired previous to ordering will be 
cheerfully given. 

Orders by Express sent C. O. D., with privilege of 
examining ; if not satisfactory, can "be returned at our 
expense, 


E. VAN VORST & CO., 
95 West Eleventh Street, bet. 5th and 6th Aves., N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


9 50 ILLUSTRATIONS, SAMPLES, Price- 

List, and handsome pattern on Linen, 50c., 

ost free. How to Work Embroidery, * How to 

ork Crewel, 2c. Mime. GURNEY & CO., 

Til Broeaway, N. W., Lace and Lace Pattern 
Manufacturers and importers 0} of Lace Braids. 


Is fully described in 

CREWEL WORK our eo Tilustrated 

48-Page Catalogue of Ladies? ene Work. 
Sent for 8c. stam ENT BROS Se 

102 Walker sey New York, 
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NOVELTIES, 
DRESS GOODS. A 
_ Oo 0 
SACQUES. ovo 
PARASOLS. 


0, Fanoy Goons. 
SHAWLS. O 0 HOSIERY. 
SUITS. 30 


JONES °°. 


Eighth Avenue >» _ Eighth Avenue 


AND 





BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 




















oO o 
o a 
Oo Oo 
SHOES. O op SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 oo CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 OQ” DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~0 A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \y Housefurnishing G z Goods. 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, C Crockery, Silverware, &c. 


a Spring and Bumzmer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 

JONES. 


REDUCED. 
GAUZE 


Chenille Scarfs. 


A Novel, Effective, and Cheap Hat Trimming of 
New and Tasteful Combinations of Gauze, 
Chenille, and Natural Feathers in 
Bright and Beautiful Colors. 

5-inch width in new Spring Shades, 50 cents. 

6-inch, 75 cents. 6-inch Chenille Border (very fine 
style), $1 25. 8-inch Gauze, interspersed with natural 
feathers, $1 50 each. 

THESE RECENTLY IMPORTED AND 
VERY SUPERIOR GOODS ARE NOW OF- 
FERED AT OVER 40 PER CENT. BELOW 
LATE PRICES. THE UNSUITABILITY OF 
THEIR TEXTURE FOR OTHER THAN 
SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR IS THE 
REASON WE SEEK THEIR IMMEDIATE 
SALE AT THIS SACRIFICE, 


| AKER SON, & OD, 


Broadway, cor. 18th St., N.Y. 


Marabout Fringes, 


MIXED SHADES. 
CLOTH EMBROIDERY for aga & Wraps. 
EMBROIDERY ON NET FOR GRENADINES. 
TORCHON LACES, RUSSIAN a AND SETS. 











TATTING LACE SCARFS AND 
SASH RIBBONS, FROM 40 CENTS A YARD UP. 
HAMBURG EDGINGS, New Desians, Low Prices. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 Broadway, New York. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
of Boston the Largest and Oldest Dry Gooas 
Housein New England. Weare now offering our 
immense stock at retail, at prices lower than were 
ever quoted at wholesale before the War. These 
unparalleled bargains have crowded our im- 
mense stores with customers from all parts of New 
England, and we desire every one in the Middle, 
Western and Southern States to take advan e 
of these the greatest bargains ever offered 
America. Send at once for our new catalo; gue, 
complete in every detail of description and p 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Dr.T, FELIX GOURAUDS 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes es Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 
naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who require a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gov- 
RauD, the celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 


THE NEW PROCESS. 


WAX AUTUMN LEAVES, Each box con- 
tains 30 varieties richly colored Leaves, 1 doz. sheets 
green Wax, Stems, Moulding-Pin, &c., with full direc- 
tions. 6 or 7 sprays may be made from a box, any one 
of which will make a pretty gift. What has heretofore 
cost $10 we offer for $1 per box. Sample leaf sent on 
receipt of 10 cents. H. T. HARTLEY & CO 
58 Broadway, New York City. 


{0 "ace femet- CARDS"g8¥ 106 


Name neatly printed on all, Star Printing Co., oranthtord, Ct, 




















SILKS! NOVELTIES !! 


RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave., 


19TH AND 20TH STREETS, N.Y. 





Special and attractive novelties in Silks, Dress Goods, 
Suits, and Underwear. 

Having purchased for Cash 1500 pieces Silks, Striped, 
Colored, and Black, we will offer the most Com- 
~~ Assortment at “extraordinary low prices. 

Rich Lyons Silk, New Colors, 75c. ; former price 95c. 

15v Pieces Colored Satin Face, warranted to Wear and 
Not Crack, 99c. ; last week’s price $1 25. 

175 Pieces Guinet’s Black Silk, = $1 25, $1 45; last 
week’s prices, $1 25, $1 50, $17 

Summer Silks 50c. up. 

Kid Gloves, Laces, Scarfs, Torchon Laces, Embroid- 
eries, Notions, Corsets, Underwear, and Ladies’ and 
Gent’s Hosiery and Furnishing Goods at very at- 
tractivé and popular prices. 

SUITS. 

Ladies’ Silk Suits, $17 50 to $125. 

—— and nee Costumes, Richly Trimmed, 
only $6 50 to 

Copies of pate =) Novelties. 

MILLINER®*. 

Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, from $2 37 to 
$15 00. Finest and best by our French 
milliners. 

1500 dozen Finest French Chip Hats, $1 49; any color; 
good value for $3 00—a special bargain. 

Best Milan Hats and Bonnets, only 75c., 85c., 95c.— 
finest imported. 

Flowers, Feathers; Silks, 50c. per yard; Satins, 49c. 
the yard up. 

Our Wholesale Department is now replete. Orders 
from milliners solicited. 

Lace Curtains. 

Housekeeping Goods are all reduced. 

Towels, 75c. the Dozen up. 

Napkins, 90c. the Dozen dos.all 


Orders solicited from all par parts. 

Goods sent C. O. D., or on receipt of post-office 
order, at same prices as if a personal visit was made 
to our house, 


ROGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 1 187 Eighth A Avenue, N. ¥. — N. ¥. 


READY! — 


AND MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8t., 


NEW_YORK. 
Spring and Summer Catalogue 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


The Most Complete Shopping Guide ever Issued, 
Enabling Ladies residing out of the City to purchase 
with the eame facilities, and be able at all 
times to take advantage of all the 
numberless inducements as 

is style and 
prices 
AS THOSE LIVING IN NEW YORK. 


148 Pages 


Of seems and Illustrations, menting Twen- 
ty-Eight Distinct Departmen 








Immediate and Careful Attention to all 
Inquiries and Orders. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23a Street, New York. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


We are now prepared to show and receive orders for 
our Spring = amaget of rich novelties in Black Silk 
pom ag and @ a. — and beaded in jet, Arc-en=- 

Ciel, Clair d une, and Tinsel, with but- 
tons to oueunent: together with a very Complete 
Stock of Plain and "Fancy Pearl, Shell, Horn, Metal, 
and other desirable buttona. Plain and Fancy Braids 
in a variety of new poe for Suit trimming. Col- 
ored Fringes in Silk or Worsted made to order to 
match shades, with buttons to match. In — 
samples of fringe please ome rice. Orders 
will receive prompt attention. No CATALOGUES. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway, i. ¥. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 25c. 
The Illustrated Book of Patterns of an extensive as- 
sortment of Barbes, Tie Ends, Parasol Covers, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Lace Strips, Necklaces, Head-Dresses, 
Lambrequins, Tidies, &c., &c., of the Newest and most 
Fashionable Styles. ‘Also showing the Quantity of 
Material required for each Design, 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., 

P.O. Box 3527. 711 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
OTTERY DECORATION.—Fall and Complete In- 
structions, with Illustrations. Desiens and Instrvo- 

trons for Decorating Porrrry. Any one can learn. 

Price in Cloth, $100 ; Paper, 50c. Sent by mail on receipt 

of of price, by S$. W. Tiron & Co., Pubs., Boston, Mass, 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Send 
for circular to Mme. LA FRANC, 635 Broadway, N. Y 
50 Perfumed Mixed Cards, name in crimson on jet, 
10¢. GROVE C CARD CO., E. Wallingford, Conn. 
TRENCH Stam ng ‘Patterns. F. Bapoureav, 
removed to 374 mping P N.Y. Send for Circular. 


6! 5 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & Co., Bristol,Conn. 





























SALESMEN 849.5 8 ene = CARS 


9: - PAN cy ‘Cards, ‘Snowflake, | Damask, Assorted in 25 
7 styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co. »Naseau,N. » 4 





50 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18¢.; 0 or40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


95 Cc OR CARDS, 25 styles, 1%. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. z= 








EAL] & 


Grand & Allen Sis, HY. 


The 52 Departments 


OF. THIS ESTABLISHMENT 


OROWDED WITH 


NEW GOODS 


AT LOWER PRICES 
Than since the Panic of 1857. 


DRESS SILKS. 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF COLORS AT 
63c. PER YARD. 
OTHER LINES, FINELY ASSORTED, AT 69¢., 75c., 
85c., 9c. PER YARD. 


Ask for and examine our 


DOLLAR SILKE. 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF COLORS. REG- 
ULAR PRICE, $1 25. 
Also at $1 10, $1 15, $1 25, $1 38, $1 50, $1 65, $1 75 up. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


~ 48¢., 55c., 65c., T5c., 85c., $1, $1 10. 
24-INCH WIDE, $1 20, $1 40, $1 50, $1 65, $1 75, $2 up. 
These comprise Gros Grain, Cachemire, 

and Satin Finish, 
FROM aut tuz CELEBRATED MANUFACTURERS, 
STRIPES, CHECKS, AND FANCY PLAIDS 
AT 48c., 55c., 65c., 69c., T5c., 79c., 85c. PER YARD. 


TRIMMING SILKS, 


25c., 35c., 50c., 5c. 


TRIMMING SATINS, 


50c., 68e., 75¢., $1 00. 
Cut on Bias or otherwise, all Shades, 


Mourning Goods, 


BLACK ALPACAS AND MOHAIRS, 
BLACK BOMBAZINES AND TAMISE, 
BLACK HENRIETTA AND CRAPE CLOTH, 
BLACK CASHMERE, 
BLACK DRAP D’ETE, 
FROM LOW TO THE FINEST GRADES. 


GRENADINES. 


BLACK IRON-FRAME GRENADINES, 18e. 

BLACK IRON-FRAME GRENADINES, WOOL 
FILLINGS, 25c. 

BLACK GRENADINES, FINER QUALITY, 30c. 
and 35e. 

FINE QUALITY SILK and WOOL GREN- 
ADINES, 50c., 60c., 75c., 85c., 5c. 








Catalogue and Price-List, 


Containing over 500 Illustrations, sent 
free on application. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311: Grand St, 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 











Great Sale of Silks this week at lowest prices for 
years. 

Dress Goods in every Variety from 10c. 
a yard up. 

Suits of the Latest Designs at 50 per cent. under 
market rates. 

A very extensive Order Department. 

Send for Catalogues. 

Infants’ Outfits a Specialty. 

Hosiery in large assortment. 

Linens, Prints, Lawns, and Organdies at very low 
prices. 


Our Catalogue mailed on application. 


LACE PATTERNS, 


For making HONI'TFON LACE COLL 7 oe 

CUFFS, “Barbes, Fichus, Tie- Ends, &c. Largest 

stock in the country. 

Illustrated Catalogue. 
BENTLEY ones. Manufacturers, 

2 Walker St., New York. 


DAMMANN Y axvsc RAP-BOOK DECORATIONS. 
The largest variety inthe country. Over 
700 different style sheets on hand. 8, 
10, 12, 15, 20, or 26 sheets for $1 00. 10 or 12 sheets 
for 50e. 6 sheets for 25c. Catalogues 3c. Ali sent 
post-free on receipt of price. Postage stamps taken. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
F. TRIFET, Foreign Stamp Dealer, 


91 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 


9 - ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c, Helen Read & Co.,New Haven,Ct, 








Send 3c. stamp for 48-page 
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FACETIZ®. 

Ir is said that “ glass eyes 
for horses are now so bean- 
tifully made that they com- 

letely defy detection.” The 
mitation must be wonder- 
ful indéed, for we under- 
stand that the horses them- 
selves can not see through 
the deception. 


eceenqnlmenmin 
Mrs. Malaprop, during the 
hard weather, was heard 
to inquire whether the cold 
was in any way supposed to 
be occasioned by positive or 
negative eccentriciiy. 


omenpabeidiijpninenass 

It is asserted of a Phila- 
delphian that he died “ worn 
out by too severe mental 
effort in the study of how to 
live without work.” 


euliapeepiasiinindimaiie 

Riches will never take 
wings and fly away if you 
sprinkle a little economy on 
their tail. 





ce ee Se. ews 

What is it that has neither 
wings nor legs, and yet flies 
fast,and is not stopped by 
rocks, rivers, or walls ?— 
The voice. 








————_>—_—_— 

Floods are causing great 
destruction in Ceylon. The 
natives say the sky is moth- 
eaten, and hence the con- 
stant leakage. 


ima 
Mr. Darwin holds that 

















choose from, instead of the 


e gets 
through advertising !” fhe 
proceeds to Soansoe’s at once.) 
*If you 





see the ‘magnificent plain 
ym advertise in to- 
ay’s paper. 

aNsOF's Acgnoy. “ Well, 
ma’am, we’re very sorry, but 
she has been engaged just 
three minutes ago; but we 
have many other cooks we 
can recommend, and—” 

Innocent Lapy. “Can 
they cook ?” 

Soansor’s Acrnoy. “ Well, 
no; we have none who can 
do that, certainly.” 

Innocent Lapy. ‘* What 
sortof characters have they ?” 

Soansor’s Agency. “ Well, 
I can’t say they have an 
characters at all, You shall 
see them.” (Shedoes. They 
consist of two or three mar- 
ket-garden women, two or 
three apple women, and arag 
picker or two.) 

Innocent Lapy. “ These 
will hardly suit me, I should 
like to see the ‘ wonderful 

arlor-maid’ you advertise. 

was struck with the de- 
scription of her appearance 
as I require one witha good 
presence.” 

Soansor’s Acrnoy. “‘ The 
fact is, ma’am, she was en- 
gaged only two minutes 
ago; but we have a number 
of others who will be certain 








Heaven's best boon to man 
is the baboon. 
oe A 

Time—night: Luna and 
several stars studding the 
blue vault. Youth and maiden leaning over a gate, 
and looking at the heavenly orbs. Maiden, filled with 
enthusiasm, points a taper finger toward the zenith, 
and exclaims, “‘Oh, Henry, let us study botany !” 





a 

The English language is inadequate to express the 
forlorn feelings of the boy who thinks he has stolen a 
novel and finds it to be only a cookery book. 


ApriIL SHOWERS 


A SEASONABLE PROVERB FOR WIVES. 


Tue Licut or otner Days—Tallow candles, 
aaeeniiiaatipetialdatals 
SERVANTS’ AGENCIES; OR, HOW NOT TO 
OBTAIN A SERVANT. 
PROLOGUE. 
First ApVERTISEMENT IN Newspaprr.—Magnificent 
plain cook. Can cook any thing. Ten years’ char- 


Brinc May F.owers. 


Late employers committed suicide on parting with her. 
No holidays ; no followers; wages one dollar per year. 
Apply C D, at Soansoe’s Agency. 

urep Drrro.—Miraculous footman. Seven feet 
high; with wonderful calves. Eats nothing. Attends 
chapel regularly. Speaks many languages. Civil, at- 
tentive, good-tempered ; can drive if required, or take 
entire charge of garden and greenhouses in addition to 


to suit you.” 

Innoornt Lavy. “Can any 
of them wait at table, clean 
silver, and so on ?” 

Soansor’s Acenoy. * Well, 

no; I don’t think they can do these things; nor, in 

fact, a—any thing else. But you shall see them.” (She 
‘oes. There are two or three scullery helps, two or three 

match-vendors, and two or three infants.) 

Innooent Lapy. “ No, these will not do either. Let 
me see the ‘miraculous footman’ yon advertise. I 
want a fine, well-made footman.” 

Soansor’s Acrnoy. “‘Ahem! Yon see, he has just 
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LAID IN EARLY INFANCY IN BEING OF AN OBSERVANT TURN, AND RESOLVES THAT NO PENT- ITs PATH THROUGH LIFE IS NOT 
THE WARM BOSOM OF MoTH- IT TAKES IN ITS SURROUND- up EGG SHELL CONTRACT ITS STREWN WITH ROSES, THOUGH 
eR EARTH, NEED WE MARVEL INGS AT A GLANCE, POWERS. BRIERS LINE THE WAY ON 


THAT IT NARROWLY ESCAPED 
BEING SpomLeD? 


A conclusive reply has been given to some clever ar- 
ticles in a contemporary, entitled “Is Life worth Liv- 
ing?” The answer is, “‘ It depends on the liver.” 


———_—_—- 

A characteristic story is told of a burlesque writer. 
When a favorite domestic drama was once brought 
out, a terrible wait occurred, on the night of its pro- 
duction, after the second 
act. The orchestra had ex- 


EITHER SIDE. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN 


acter. Thoroughly obliging, experienced, and lova- 
ble. Wages no consideration whatever. Apply AB, at 
Soansoe’s Agency. 

Sroonp Drrro.—Wonderful parlor-maid. Beautiful 
appearance ; tall; pearly teeth and golden hair. Can 
cook, or attend to table, or gild picture-frames, or 
play the piano, or execute step-dances if required. 


ENERGETIC CHICKEN. 


IT PULLS THROUGH, HOW- HAVING ATTAINED THIS LOFTY EMINENCE, 


EVER, AND 


regular work. No wages required. Apply E F, at So- 


ansoe’s Agency. 


SEQUEL. 

Innoogent Lapy (in want of servants). ‘‘Dear me, 
what a great convenience these servants’ agencies are. 
They collect such a set of excellent servants for one to 


ITS BOSOM SWELLING WITH PRIDE AS 
IT LOOKS BACK UPON ITS CAREER, THIS 
ANIMAL WITH TWO LEGS AND SOME 
FEATHERS, MAY, IN THE WORDS OF THE 
POET, CROW FORTH, “‘ Excersior !” 


engaged with a lady one minute . But we have 
several who will be sure,” etc., etc. “eT he inoncent lady 
sees them too. There are one or two pigmies, one or two 
skeletons, and one or two little boys.) 

Innooent Lavy. “Thank you. Good-day.” 


———_—_—>_- — 

“T now offer you a Rubens,” said an auctioneer; “a 
Se gem of genius—per- 
maps the finest painting 





hausted its oa eo and 
stili the curtain remained 
down. Presently a harsh 
rating sound was pain- 
fully andible from behind 
—the sound of a saw 
struggling through wood. 

«What is that noise?” 
impatiently asked a gentle- 
man of the author. 

* Well, I can’t say,” an- 
swered he, mournfully, 
“ but I suppose they're cut- 
ting out the third act.” 





-_——>——_—— 

**Mamma, where do peo- 
ple go when they die ?” 

“My dear, I can’t tell 
you just where.” 

*“ But don’t you know ?” 

“ How can I know, Nel- 
lie? Mamma has never 
died.” 

“Of course not; but 
haven't you studied geog- 
raphy ?” 





———_>—_—_—— 
“Slowtown!” shonted 
the brakeman, as the train 
slowed up to the station. 
“Five years for refresh- 
ment!” yelled a passenger, 
who said his son had grown 
up since the train started. 
——<»——. 
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A man who was infatn- 
ated with the study of as- 
trology, arguing with a 


mathematician on the sub- . a Ags 4 


ect, represented to him 
20W many astrological pre- 
dictions had been justified 
by the event. “I am not 
at all astonished at that,” 
— the mathematician, 
“bat only surprised that, 
considering the number of 
redictions the astrologers 
have published, more of 
them have not come true.” 
oo 


A little girl out West—we 
forbear to name the State— 
painted a genealogical tree, 
one limb of which was dis- 
proportionately large. 

“What did you make 
that limb so large for?” 
asked a visitor. 

“ Oh, that is the limb our 
men-folk are hung on,” she 
naively replied. 
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MAY MORNING. 
ALL THESE THINGS TO GET INTO THAT TRUNK, AND THE EXxPRESSMAN AT THE Door. 


that came from that master- 
hand.” There was no bid. 
The auctioneer passed the 
Rubens, and, taking up 
another picture, said, “‘ Ve 
well, gentlemen. I now of- 
fer you a Rembrandt by the 
same artist.” 


——@——_——. 

Mate-rrau Faoct.—The 
Hiudoo widow is the only 
one that cremates, The 
others remate. 


————_~—_— 
A philosopher says rich 
eople, as a rule, do not 
ave large funerals. They 

are the exclusive property 

of poor people who want 
to be thought rich. 


> 

“ Captain, we are entirely 
out of ammunition,” said 
an orderly sergeant to his 
commander on a field-day. 

“What! entirely out of 
ammunition?” exclaimed 
the captain. 

“Yes, entirely ont,” was 
the reply. 

“Then cease firing,” per- 
emptorily said the captain. 
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No wonder a ship is call- 
ed “she.” She has shifts 
stays, an apron, hooks and 
eyes, pins, caps, and rib- 
bons, hoods, poppets, and 
a husband. 
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BY PRIVATE WIRE. 

Mr. Bastnaian (city mer- 
chant), ‘* Most convenient ! 
I can converse with Mrs. 
B, just as if I was in — 
owndrawing-room. I'lltell 
her you’re here.” (Speaks 
through the telephone.) 
“Dawdles is here—just 
come from Paris—looking 
so well—desires to be,” etc., 
etc. ‘ Now you take it up, 
and you'll hear her voice 
distinctly.” 

Dawns. “ Weally !” 

(Dawdles takes it, and 
does hear her voice most dis- 
ag 

Tar Votor. “For good- 
ness’ sake, dear,don’t bring 
that insufferable noodle 
home to dinner !” 
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